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NEW SERIES VOLUME X NO. 1 


(VOLUME LXXIV OF THE CONTINUOUS SERIES) 


March 1960 


ARCHILOCHUS FR. 2 DIEHL 


Sopi pév por pala peuaypeévn, ev Sopi 8° olvos 
*Topapixds 5° év Sopi KexAtpévos. 


Proressor A. BonNarRD! has lately translated this couplet: ‘De ma lance 
dépend ma ration de pain d’orge, de ma lance mon vin d’Ismaros, et je le bois 
appuyé sur ma lance.’ This must be taken to be the conventional interpreta- 
tion (Adrados translates the lines to the same effect, and I have found many 
similar interpretations elsewhere), but it is open to some objections. (i) 
Although the soldier in the ballad quoted by Silas Wegg ‘leaned upon his 
sword, And wiped away a tear’, his action cannot be quoted as justifying the 
supposition that Archilochus’ soldier ‘leaned upon his spear, And drank 
Ismarian wine’ : whereas a sword (provided its owner has taken the precaution 
of sheathing it) has certain qualities enabling it to act as a prop in an emergency, 
a spear has no such qualities—its shaft is too long and too smooth for it to act 
in such a capacity even momentarily, let alone for such ‘a steady and a 
conscientious drink’ as seems to be implied by Archilochus. (ii) As Hudson- 
Williams pointed out ad loc., the normal construction with xexAévos (= ‘lean- 
ing on’) is the plain dative, of which he gives some examples (Bowra, 38, adds 
others), and not ev. (iii) Bowra has shown (38, 40-41), and the point once made 
is so obvious that ‘we ought all to be ashamed’ that it has gone so long un- 
noticed, that in these lines the phrase év dopi ought to be capable of bearing the 
same meaning every time it occurs—and this observation by itself demolishes 
the conventional view, though it creates a new difficulty: what meaning of év 
Sopi will best satisfy the new conditions? 

To meet this difficulty, Bowra suggests that we should take év as meaning 
* “at” or something very close to it’ (41), and what he has in mind may be 
understood from his later paraphrases, ‘his spear is his only furniture’ and ‘when 
war is close to him and he has duties to perform’ (43): Archilochus’ soldier 
may lie down to drink, but his spear is close beside him. He quotes a good 
many examples of such quasi-locatival uses of é€v, but he does not seem to 


* Archiloque: Fragments, texte établi par 
F. Lasserre, traduit et commenté par A. 
Bonnard (Collection Budé, 1958), fr. 7. 
I refer also to the following by author’s 
name and (where necessary) page: F. R. 
Adrados, Liricos Griegos: Elegiacos y Yambé- 
grafos Arcaicos, i (Barcelona, 1956); Sir 
Maurice Bowra, ‘A Couplet of Archilochus’ 

4895.1 


(Aftales de Filologia Cldsica, vi, Buenos Aires, 
1954, 37-43); E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica 
Graeca, iii? (Teubner, 1952); T. Hudson- 
Williams, Early Greek Elegy (Cardiff, 1922). 
Sir Maurice Bowra has kindly allowed me 
to see and use a revised, but as yet unpub- 
lished, version of his paper. 
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2 THE CLASSICAL REVIEW q 
have considered the possibility that év here may mean ‘equipped with’, as in — pl. ! 
Eur. El. 321: all t 
év ofs “EMnow éorparnAdre, thir 
or 1 Cor. 4.21: €v pa 88 duas; (cf. perhaps the English use of ‘at? enti 
in ‘man-at-arms’).' Another example of this use of év may perhaps be found © I 
in Scol. Att. 10. 1: 
év KAadi Eidos ‘ note 
It might therefore reasonably be argued that Archilochus was using év Sopi — ee 
here in approximately the same sense as is implied by our phrase ‘on active pon 


service’—and this, or something very like it, seems to have been the meaning — ie 
which the couplet conveyed to Synesius, who quotes it (Ep. 129, P.G. Ixvi. A 
1512 a-13 b) when describing the hardships to which a siege subjects him — chat 
and his people: rations are short, and even for what there is he dare not leave tiie 


his post. tod 
This interpretation of the couplet is supported by the general opinion that — 


pala (barley bread) is pretty poor stuff, suitable only for soldiers and slaves — ir 
(compare the depressing effect of such modern phrases as ‘ammunition bread’, _ coe 
Kommissbrot) ; but it scarcely harmonizes with the implications of ’Jopapuxds, j frag 


which suggests at once a vin de grand cru, with its reminiscence of Od. ix. 195- 17 
211, as it did to Athenaeus, who quotes the couplet in his catalogue of wines 


praised by the ancients (i. 30 f.). It would seem that far from emphasizing the — a4 
hardships of a soldier’s life, Archilochus may be describing its advantages (the h oa 
rations may be poorish, but think of the plunder!) ; and those who have © ‘in 
drawn a parailel between these lines and Hybrias’ song, éo7t pot KrTA., 


may not have been so far wrong after all. So perhaps we might translate: _ 
‘On active service I have loaves of barley bread, on active service I have | 
Ismarian wine; and I drink reclining on active service.’ The first two clauses 
are, I think, unexceptionable; but the third suggests doubts, for if a spear is but. 
likely to be a poor prop for a drinker, ‘active service’ is obviously likely to be — 
an even poorer couch. It seems, then, that we must go back to the beginning 
and think again. a 
The first two occurrences of év opi have already been seen to be ambiguous, 
but the full measure of their ambiguity has still to be revealed ; in addition to are. 
the senses already discussed, they may also be plain locative and mean ‘(slung) inter 
on my spear’, like the haversacks (presumably containing, as haversacks should, und 
‘the unexpended portion of the day’s rations’) carried by the departing — pu 
soldiers on the Mycenaean ‘Warrior’ vase (Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, drin 


Aaxedapovor ovr’ av Opativ méAras Aristogeiton hid their swords in myrtle- One 
dxovrios ExvOas Gv branches, because (a) myrtle-branches whe 
diaywvileofar (so codd.; the Oxford text would not be well adapted for the purpose, ~ pau: 
follows Stobaeus in omitting both occur- and (4) the conspirators’ reason for choosing ~ wane 
rences of év) may perhaps be another the day of the Panathenaic procession for ~ . 
example; but I feel that the use of év here their attempt was that it was the one oc- © It we 
may be influenced by three factors: (1) the casion when they could appear in arms his t 
méArat, which are put ‘on’; (2) a certain without exciting suspicion (Thuc. vi. 56. 2). (suc 
locatival effect in (3) the He suggested that pvprov xAadi might 
possibility of confusion with the datives mean ‘along with’ (or ‘when I carry’) ‘a — 7 
Opativ and LnvOas. myrtle-branch’, and mentioned Archilo- of w 

? I owe this suggestion to ProfessorT.B.L. chus’ év Sopi as a possible parallel. verb: 


Webster; he once observed to me that this 
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pl. III, fig. 1b). Of these meanings, which (as we shall see) still do not exhaust. 
all the possibilities, only ‘equipped with a spear’ can be stretched to cover the 
third repetition of the phrase ; and even this, as I hope I have shown, is not an 
entirely satisfactory solution for the problem posed by Bowra. 

I have already suggested, in referring to this couplet in a review of Diehl 
(7.H.S. xxiv [1954], 193), that ‘the possibility that 5opi = “‘ship” should be 
noted’. This suggestion has not so far attracted any public notice, but I 
believe that it provides the best answer yet proposed for the problem now before 
us, and I therefore repeat it here. It is true that, according to the lexica, the 
first occurrence of Sépu in the sense of ‘ship’ is in Aeschylus (Persae 411) ; there- 
after it appears frequently, especially in choral lyric, and Bowra (in the re- 
vised, but unpublished, version of his paper) observes that ‘we may suspect 
that it is an invention of the grand choral style and therefore not only later 
than Archilochus but alien to the manner of his elegiacs’. This is not the place 
to discuss the general questions raised by Bowra about the nature of the grand 
choral style, the date of its introduction, and its relation to the style of elegiac 
poetry ; but it may fairly be said that Bowra’s main argument comes ex silentio— 
and that is perilous when dealing with a period for which our evidence is as 
fragmentary as it still is for the period from Archilochus to Aeschylus. (The 
silence may not in any case be complete: it is at least possible that in Od. xix. 
384 Téxrova Sovpwy may mean ‘shipwright’, though it is obviously impossible 
to press this point very hard.) So Archilochus may be saying: ‘In my ship I 
have loaves of barley bread, in my ship I have wine of Ismarus; and I drink in 
my ship, reclining.’ Bowra (43) has already pointed out the relevance of the 
last part of Archil. fr. 5 a (8-9: 

yap 


but the previous words (6-8: 


Kai KotAwy mapar’ 
5° olvoy épvOpov amo tpvyds) 


are perhaps even more relevant. It would not, I think, matter much for the 
interpretation of either 2 or 5 a whether the ship is to be thought of as at sea 
under sail or beached; if a beached ship were properly supported (cf. the 
épyara of Jl. i. 486), its thwarts might well provide suitable benches for 
drinkers. 

If our authorities for these lines had quoted only as far as "Jopapixds, no 
one would ever have supposed that év Sopi presented any difficulty ; it is only 
when we come to zivw and what follows it that we suddenly find it necessary to 
pause, go back, and revise our ideas about Archilochus’ meaning. This apa 
mpoodoxiav is brought about with such crispness and economy of language that 
it would be churlish to suppose that Archilochus did not intend it.' If that is so, 
his thought is fully expressed in the couplet as we have it, and any addition 
(such, for example, as Diehl’s suggestion that frr. 5, 11, and 12 belong to the 


? Archilochus may then rank asa master So he laid down his arms; And as they bore 
of word-play with Thomas Hood, of whose him from the field, Said he, ‘‘Let others 
verbal audacities this may serve as an shoot, For here I leave my second leg, And 
example: ‘A cannon-ball took off his legs, the Forty-second Foot!”’ 
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same poem) would serve only to blunt its point. I suggest therefore that in this 
couplet at least we may fairly believe that we have a complete poem by 
Archilochus.! 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


A NOTE ON FRAGMENT 12 OF ANAXAGORAS 


odSéev dmoxpiverat ovdé Siaxpiveras Erepov amd tod érépov vod. 5é mas 
wai 6 Kai 6 Erepov Sé ovdév Spoiov ovdevi, Grd’ 
Eu, evdnddrara Exaordv Kal Fy. 

THESE are the last few lines of fragment 12 of Anaxagoras as printed in Diels— 
Kranz°, ii. 39: D.—K. follow closely, with only a minor modification, the Berlin 
text of Simplicius in Phys., p. 157, which is the source of our knowledge of this 
fragment. 

It seems to me necessary, or at any rate highly desirable, that any interpreta- 

tion of this passage should, infer alia, satisfy the following three conditions : 


I. dpovos should have the same meaning when applied to voids and when 
applied to €repor in the next line. 

2. The clause érepov 5€ oddév . . . should contain a contrast to the clause 
voids 5¢€ mas... . i.e. we should be able to understand that something 
is true of vods that is not true of anything other (€7epov) than voids. 

3. Theclause xrd., should follow naturally on the preceding 
two clauses. 


This set of conditions is not satisfied by any interpretation that I know. Here 

are the translations of Diels, Tannery, Burnet. 

Diels (loc. cit.) : ‘Geist aber ist allemal von gleicher Art, der gr6Bere wie der kleinere. 
Sonst aber ist nichts dem anderen gleichartig, sondern wovon am meisten in einem 
Dinge enthalten ist, dies als das deutlichst Erkennbare ist und war das eine Einzelding.’ 

Tannery (Pour l’histoire de la science helléne, p. 311): ‘Tout le notis est semblable, le plus 
grand et le plus petit; il n’y a, par ailleurs, aucune chose qui soit semblable 4 aucune 
autre, mais chacune est pour l’apparence ce dont elle contient le plus.’ 

Burnet: ‘And all Nous is alike, both the greater and the smaller; while nothing else is like 
anything else, but each single thing is and was most manifestly those things of which it 
has most in it.’ 

It will be seen at once that all these translation-interpretations involve us in 

a number of difficulties. : 


1. Inall three cases dyovos, which, when applied to voids quite naturally (and, 
surely, inevitably) means something like ‘homogeneous’ (i.e. dpovos 
éavr@), is understood in a different sense and construed in a different 
way when it is used again in the same sentence. For what is according 
to these interpretations denied in the clause €repov 5€ . . . is that any other 
thing is ‘like’ (‘gleichartig’, ‘semblable’) anything else, not that they are 
‘homogeneous’, which had been asserted of Nous. 

2. But, if that is right, there is no immediately obvious contrast between 
Nous and anything other than Nous. Such a contrast is obviously intended ; 


Another poem which may be complete is pédos ’Odvpmia 
the so-called ‘Hymn to Heracles and Iolaus’ 6 rpimAdos xexAadds. 
(fr. 120 Diehl), cf. Pind. Ol. 9. 1-2: 76 pév : 
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at any rate a comparison between Nous and other things is made in terms 
of being éuovos ; but such a comparison loses all point if dovos is used in 
two different senses. 

It is further to be observed that in all these interpretations there is no 
real point in the third clause drwy mreiora What is 
supposed to mean here? But? (‘sondern’? ‘mais’ ?). How is this clause 
related to what precedes? 


All these difficulties can be removed very easily. I propose that oddevi be 
excised. Read: 
Nods mas dors Kai 6 peilwv Kal 6 Erepov 5é oddev 
mrciora En, év Exacrov Kai Fv 


and interpret: 


‘Nous is all homogeneous, both the greater and the smaller; nothing else is homogeneous ; 
but [the apparent homogeneity of other things like, e.g., gold is due to the fact that] 
each thing is (or appears to be) most manifestly that of which there is most in it.’ 


Thus, if we excise ovdevi, 


I. dpovs has the same sense (‘homogeneous’) both as applied to vods and as 

applied to €repov; 

there is a pointed comparison between vods and other things: something 

is true of vods that is not true of other things; 

3. the last clause follows naturally on the earlier statements; for, after 
making the comparison, Anaxagoras goes on to remove a possible objec- 
tion: ‘But is not gold, or iron, or anything else like that, also homo- 
geneous?’ ‘No, it is not; it only looks as if it were; because everything 
looks like that of which it has most in it.’ This statement is, of course, 
immediately intelligible in the light of other statements about dpovo- 
such as év ravros poipa éveort (frg. 11) ; or the beginning of our 
fragment 12: 7a aAAa poipay (Cf. also Simplicius, 
in Phys., p. 27, where frg. 11 is quoted together with érwv mAciora eu 
KrA.) 


Lest it be thought that the excision of oddevi is altogether too radical an 
expedient, I may mention one other point: Simplicius is capable of extending 
his quotations by the addition of his own words; that is to say, he could add 
words to explain what he took to be the meaning of a passage he quoted. Thus, 
if he misunderstood this statement of Anaxagoras in a sense which made the 
addition of oddevi seem natural, he may well, without even noticing it himself, 
have added it. We know that elsewhere, quoting this very same sentence, he adds 
a few words of his own. He writes (in Phys., p. 165, 13) : car’ efSos 5€ dmreipous ras 
dpovopepetas Avakaydpas ei'ye ‘“Erepov’’, Pyaiv, “oddév eorw sporov 
oddevi” érépw amreipwv d6vrwv. Now, the words érépw azreipwv ovrwy are generally 
thought to be not part of the quotation but an explanatory addition by Sim- 
plicius; the quotation marks after ovdevi here are, of course, Diels’s, not 
Simplicius’; perhaps we ought to put them before oddevi and make that too 
part of the (mistaken) explanation of Simplicius? If Simplicius could add (as 
seems to be admitted by all scholars with the one exception of Schorn) the 
words érépw dzeipwv dvrwv, he may also have added ovédevi. 


University of Glasgow A. WASSERSTEIN 
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HORACE, ODES iv. 15. 29 


25 Nosque et profestis lucibus et sacris 
inter iocosi munera Liberi 
cum prole matronisque nostris 
rite deos prius apprecati 


29 virtute functos more patrum duces 
Lydis remixto carmine tibiis 
Troiamque et Anchisen et almae 
progeniem Veneris canemus. 


THE accepted rendering of line 29 has been and ig to take the phrase more 
patrum with canemus, and Cic. Tusc. i. 3 (cf. iv. 3) is quoted to show that it was 
an ancient Roman custom to sing songs at banquets in honour of the virtues of 
great men. No doubt it was; but surely it is most unnatural to take more 
patrum away from virtute functos . . . duces, when these words bear a meaning to 
which the adverbial phrase may be attached. Why should we think that 
Horace, whose word order in the Odes is everywhere most deliberately 
organized, has here and here only’ used between a participle and its noun an 
adverbial phrase which is suitable in meaning for the participle but not 
intended to go with it? 


Again, there seems no adequate reason for thinking (as many do) that | 


virtute functos means ‘the heroic dead’. The phrase is a slight extension of the 
normal use of fungi in instances like officio fungi (Sat. ii. 6. 109), munere fungi 
(Epist. i. 9. 5), and conveys exactly the sense of Cicero’s virtutis munere fungi 
(Tusc. i. 109) ; we find it again in Quint. vi. prooem. 5 omni virtute quae in feminas 
cadit functa. Horace means ‘leaders who have fulfilled the part of valour’ ; 
whether they are dead or not is not stated. By the time of the Silver Age 
JSunctus has come to be used in poetry with the meaning ‘dead’ (e.g. Sen. Oecd. 
240, Stat. Th. 2. 15 et saep.), and the phrase vita _functus became increasingly 
common (Sery. auct. on Aen. xi. 143). But we do not find this usage in the 
Augustan Age; the nearest is Horace’s own phrase hic levare functum | pauperem 
laboribus | vocatus atque non vocatus audit (Odes ii. 18. 38 ff.). But here it is the con- 
text which defines the meaning: the poor man has completed his portion of 
toil, and we know that this is at death. The general, on the other hand, may 
fulfil his part of valour many times. In Odes iii. 24. 15 defunctus laboribus does 
not mean ‘dead’, and Horace’s phrase about Nestor, sometimes quoted in this 
connexion (ter aevo functus, Odes ii. 9. 13), does not mean that Nestor died three 
times. 

These linguistic and stylistic arguments seem strong grounds for taking the 
line to mean ‘our generals who have played the hero’s part as their fathers did 
before them’. The context gives equally strong grounds. This ode is largely 
concerned with the traditional aspects of Augustus’ new régime (see Fraenkel’s 
Horace, pp. 450-2) ; indeed, one of its themes could be said to be the restora- 
tion of mos patrum. In line 29 Horace is not making the relatively weak point 
that the Romans will be traditional in their songs, but the strong point that 
they are traditional in their valour (cf. iv. 4. 29 f. for the theme of patrum 


? The nearest approximations to such a at these passages will show how different 
word order which I can find are Odes i. 6. they are. ' 


18, i. 35. 39-40, iii. 5. 45-46, and a glance 
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virtus). He does not precisely specify whether the duces of whom he speaks are 
living or dead, but the words more patrum would attach more naturally to 
Horace’s own generation. Just as in the last line the word progenies links the 
present with the past, so in this line Horace speaks of the virtus of Rome’s 


leaders through her history up to and including his own times, the times of 


Augustus and Tiberius and Drusus, men who recalled the veteres artes (lines 
12 f.), the old virtues per quas Latinum nomen et Italae | crevere vires. 


University of Reading 


R. D. WILLIAMS 


SOPHOCLES, 0.T. 230-2 


ef 8” ad ris GAdov olden GAAns xOoves 
Tov avTdoxelpa, To yap 
xépdos TEAD x} xdpis mpooxeicerat. 


In line 230 Purgold emended dAdov to dAdos. 
Elmsley accepted this emendation. All other 
editors appear to have rejected it, and 
recent discussions take no notice of it. 

Purgold’s emendation is not merely desir- 
able but necessary. Here, if the text is right, 
Oedipus is offering a reward to any man who 
shall denounce a stranger as the murderer. 
But why should Oedipus offer a special 
reward to any man who denounces a 
stranger? Why should there be a reward for, 
denouncing a stranger and not a reward for 
denouncing a fellow citizen? This does not 
make sense. 

If, however, we make the very simple 
change to dAdos, we get perfect sense. It is 


reasonable to suppose that Oedipus might 
try to get a foreigner to come forward by 
offering some special inducement; in fact, 
in the end a foreigner (the Messenger) comes 
forward, all too eager to gain some reward 
(0.T. 1006). Citizens would already have 
sufficient inducement, as the city was in 
danger. 

Furthermore, there is no need to suppose, 
as Jebb and others supposed, that lines 227- 
32 must cover absolutely all cases; it is 
quite possible that Sophocles only refers to 
the two classes of people—foreigners and 
the murderer himself—who might be un- 
willing to come forward. The ydp clauses 
then give them their respective inducements 
for coming forward. 


London N. B. Bootu 


PLATO, PHAEDO 84c 


obv eyévero ratra eindvros 
Zwxpdrovs émi moddv xpdvov, Kal avrds te 
mpos Adyw Fv 6 Swxparys, ws 
6 Lwxparns dv abrw ypero, Ti; 
ra AexOdvra pav pr) Soxet evdeds 
AéyeoOar; 

Berore Burnet apparently everybody from 
Henricus Aristippus downwards took opixpov 
to mean ‘a little’ or ‘for a little’. Burnet’s 
note runs: ‘opuxpov .. . SveAeyéoOnv, ‘went 
on talking in a low voice”’ (not ‘‘for a little’). 
The opposite of (c)uixpov A€yew, &c., is 
péya A€éyew, &c. “to speak loud” .’ Most of 
the translators since that was written in 1911 
adhere to the traditional interpretation. So, 
for example, Apelt, Jowett*, and Hackforth, 
the last of whom translates, ‘Cebes and 
Simmias were having a few words with each 
other’, adding in a footnote: “This seems to 
me the natural meaning of opixpov dieAc- 
yéo@nv and I do not think Burnet supplies 


any real evidence for the meaning ‘‘went on 
talking in a low voice’’.’ 

The correctness of Burnet’s view is shown 
by a number of passages, notably Lysis 211 a, 
6 otv pdda Kai dirixds, 
AdOpa rod Mevetévov, mpds pe Aéyww 
xat Meveéévw. Cf. also [Aristotle] 
Probl. 90338 ff., when the writer asks 
of icxvddwvor od puxpdv; 
and immediately proceeds to give reasons 
why dvdyxn peilov rods icxvo- 
and 90618 ff., 8:6 Kai of rexvixol 
ovvedétwv puxpov Siadéyovras 
dn’ apxfs Kal dxpt od dv pixpas 
yap ovens Tis pdov 

These passages are, of course, also decisive 
for the meaning of pixpdv Sradreydpevos in 
Lysias xvi. 19, pév yap puxpov 
pevo. Kal Kocpiws peydAwv 
yeydvacw, viz., ‘though their 
voice was low’ (Jebb, Selections from the Attic 
Orators, p. 246), and neither ‘speaking in 
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modest terms’ (Shuckburgh) nor ‘gossip 
little’ (Lamb). 

Other passages which may be quoted in 
this connexion include Plato, Charm. 159b, 
Rep. 449b, Dem. xxxvii. 52, Aristotle, Gen. 


Anim. 787° in., Theophr. Char. 4 in., Philemon 
5 K., Basil Ep. 2, 5 Ben. (P.G. xxxii. col. 
230). 


St. Andrews W. L. Lorimer 


THE GHOST OF A LONGAEVUS PARENS 


In his article on ‘The Silvae and the Templum 
Gentis Flauiae’ (Eranos, \xi. 173-82) Mr. H. 
Erkell is kind enough to refer to a note of 
mine on Silvae iv. i. 37-38 (C. R., 1954, 
PP. 95-97). He agrees that my proposal to 
read et tibi longaeuo renouabitur ara Tarenti is 
‘sehr ansprechend’ but expresses concern at 
admitting what he calls ‘eine doppelte, 
palaographisch véllig unbegriindete Emen- 
dation’ into the text. 

One of the difficulties here seems to be to 
decide what is palaeographically possible 
and to legislate for the aberrations and 
vagaries of scribes. The types of errors made 
by scribes can be roughly classified, but 
many errors must always remain unpredict- 
able. Predictable errors can often be cor- 
rected: it is the unsuspected ignorance of 
ascribe that tends to make nonsense of so 
much of our talk about palaeographic 
probability. Mr. Erkell claims that ara 
Tarenti is the lectio facilior and so is less likely 
to be what Statius wrote than ara parentis. 
He makes this claim because he knows what 
the ara Tarenti was and of its association 
with the Ludi Saeculares. But what if a scribe 
at some point in the tradition of the Silvae 
did not know of this association and thought 
that Tarenti referred to Tarentum in southern 
Italy ? This is not the place to enter into the 
vexed problem of the ancestry of the Matri- 
tensis, but it must not be forgotten that 
a man described as ignorantissimus omnium 
uiuentium had a hand in its transmission. 
Such a man, and many others, might well be 
unaware of this altar of the Tarentum (for 
even classical authors sometimes wondered 
whether it should really be Terentum) and 


yet be intelligent enough to see that a 
reference to Tarentum in southern Italy 
was out of place here. This would be enough 
to condemn Tarenti and admit parentis, a 
not unintelligent guess, to the text. To the 
scribe ara parentis was lectio facilior, and that is 
what matters. Adherence to the diffcilior 
lectio serves us well if we remember that we 
must try to imagine what appeared to make 
the best sense and what was hard to understand at 
the time the manuscript was copied. What was 
then the diffcilior lectio, and so liable to 
scribal correction, has become in this age of 
research the lectio facilior. 

Once the line read et tibi longaeuo renoua- 
bitur ara parentis it was not going to take long 
for someone to suggest that Statius had 
written longaeui . . . parentis because Statius, 
like other Roman poets, so often puts an 
adjective in that position in the line when it 
agrees with a noun at the end: and longaeuus 
parens is a cliché and suggests the sort of 
reverential treatment of Vespasian which a 
scholar might imagine Statius to have intro- 
duced here. 

I have tried to answer Mr. Erkell’s 
doubts about the so-called double emenda- 
tion. But the sense must be the real criterion. 

mecum altera saecula condes 
et tibi longaeuo renouabitur ara Tarenti 


makes clear straightforward sense. Mr. 

Erkell has had to devote a good deal of 

ingenuity to explaining what the manuscript 

readings mean. 

University of New England 
Armidale J. H. 


CLAUDIAN, DE RAPTU PROSERPINAE, ii. 163-9 


Ac velut occultus securum pergit in hostem 
miles et effossi subter fundamina campi 
transilit inclusos arcano limite muros, 
turbaque deceptas victrix erumpit in arces 
terrigenas imitata viros: sic tertius heres 
Saturni latebrosa vagis rimatur habenis 
devia fraternum cupiens exire sub orbem. 


Tue text printed above is that of Paladini 
(1952). Platnauer (1922) following Birt 


(1892) gave the same reading in his Loeb 
edition. The difficulty occurs in the third 
line of the lengthy simile. Walls enclose a 
garrison; they are not themselves enclosed. 
Paladini translates ‘varcano per segreto 
sentiero le chiuse mura’, Platnauer ‘fol- 
lowing a mined path . . . pass unmarked 
beyond the foe-invested walls of the city’. 
Neither rendering can be called satisfactory. 
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Moreover the position of arcano limite, en- 
closed as it is by inclusos muros, suggests that 
it be construed with the participle. Michael 
Bentinus in the Isengrin edition of 1534 
printed elusos, which makes excellent sense. 
The same participle is found in the texts of 
Scaliger, N. Heinsius, and Gesner. Leonard 
Digges (presumably following Scaliger) in 
his verse translation of 1617 gives the fol- 
lowing rendering : 
‘Whil’st he, by a laborious countermine 


And secret, the mockt walls doth under- 
mine.’ 


Need we, however, go as far from the manu- 
scripts as elusos? I suggest inlusos. For the 
confusion of includere with inludere see Virgil, 
Geo. ii. 464: inlusasque auro vestis (inclusas 
M!PR schol. Bern. agnoscit Serv.) 


University of Manchester H. H. Huxrey 


THE ALLEGED AETOLIAN EMBASSY TO ROME 


In a recent article (Latomus, xvii. 211) E. 
Badian suggests that the alleged Aetolian 
embassy to Rome at the start of the Second 
Macedonian War was an Annalistic inven- 
tion, and says that there is no evidence to 
support the common view that the embassy 
is reported by Polybius. This suggestion is 
a very ingenious one, but there are certain 
points that indicate that it is incorrect. In 
the first place, the passage in Polybius xvi. 
24. 3, describing Philip’s predicament in the 
winter 201/200 B.C., doBovpevos pév odv Kai 
tovs Airwiovds Kai rods ‘Pwpaiovs: yap 
Hyvde tas Kar’ avrod 
mpeoBelas eis must surely be taken 
as a reference to this embassy. In the second 
place, Badian’s condemnation of Appian, 
Macedonica iv, on the ground that there the 
Aetolian embassy is made to come after the 
Rhodian and Athenian embassies, is un- 
justified. Polybius himself admits that he 
does not always follow strict chronological 
order,' and the mention of the Aetolian 
embassy may have occurred ai some point 
in his narrative subsequent to his account of 
the other two embassies. In the third place, 
the effect of the rebuff to the embassy seems 


' Polybius xv. 24a. In any case, Appian, 
Macedonica iv, though somewhat confused as 
regards chronology, seems to be a summary 


to have been exaggerated. Although the 
Aetolians refused to join in the war in the 
winter of 200/199, they took the field in 
the following summer as soon as they 
realized that the Macedonian forces were 
fully occupied against the Romans and the 
Dardani. It is possible that Damocritus was 
unwilling to commit any overt act of war 
against Philip until he had assurance of some 
form of protection against reprisals, and that 
the delay was due rather to Aetolian military 
and economic weakness than to feelings of 
resentment against Rome.” Finally, the 
words ‘Quid ad nos. . . fecistis?’ in Livy 
xxxi, 29. 4 have presumably been torn from 
their context by the Macedonian envoy with 
the deliberate purpose of irritating the 
feelings of the Aetolians against Rome. 
Taken in their proper context, the words no 
doubt wore a different complexion. 

From the above considerations, it can be 
concluded that the Aetolian embassy to 
Rome is vouched for by good historical 
evidence, but that the alleged rebuff is more 
likely to have been a comparatively mild 
remonstrance. 
University of Birmingham T. A. Dorey 
of Polybius xvi. 

? Livy xxxi. 40. 7-41. 1, 46. 1-5, 43. 4-73 
Polybius xiii. 1-2. 


TACITUS, ANNALS i. 32 again 


AFTER passing the proofs of my note pub- 
lished in C.R. Ixiii. 208, I noticed a Tacitean 
passage which should at least have given me 
pause. 

In Hist. ii. 82 it is said of Vespasian 
‘multos praefecturis et procurationibus, 
plerosque senatorii ordinis honore percoluit, 
egregios uiros et mox summa _ adeptos’. 


It is true that, whereas in Ann. i. 32 ‘mox 
. adeptus’ looks twenty-seven years 
ahead, it seems unlikely that any comparable 
interval is implied in Hist. ii. 82; but I 
should have preferred to withdraw my note, 
had the editors found that possible. 
D. S. RoBeRTSON 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
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REVIEWS 


ARCHILOCHUS 


Archiloque: Les Fragments. Texte établi par FRangois LassERRE, 
traduit et commenté par ANDRE BonNARD. Pp. cxiii+-105. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1958. Paper. 


Durinc the last few years papyri and inscriptions have greatly enriched our 
knowledge of Archilochus. In the Budé edition the whole of the new material 
has been incorporated ; so have many glosses and citations of suspected Archi- 
lochean origin, and some late verses which may be imitations of Archilochus. 
Although testimonia are separately assembled (pp. ciii ff.), some of them are 
included also among the fragments, and others are found in both categories ; 
no less than six, not one of them a fragment in the accepted sense of the word, 
are extracted from Critias B44 ; and occasionally they are versified, e.g. ‘fr. 19” 
(Xdpwyv 6 réxrwv ... Ydowos ). It is a pity that a door so hospitably open should 
be shut in the face of the Strasbourg Epodes (frr. [79a]-[80]D). 

Many scholars have devised contexts for fragments of Archilochus and have 
reconstructed the themes of poems. It might be thought that the most serious 
responsibility of the editor of a fragmentary text is to put asunder what the 
literary historian has joined, and that in printing éyovoa xrd. and 
of xdun xrA. as a single fragment Diehl lapsed from his usual standards. LB 
hold the opposite view. As one might expect from Lasserre’s book Les Epodes 
d@’ Archiloque (Paris, 1950; see C.R. N.S. ii. 18 f.), the epodes have been subjected 
to the most thoroughgoing reconstruction. Under ‘epodes’ LB print 136 
fragments. Of these, eight are explicitly assigned to the epodes by ancient 
sources, no one of them to any particular epode. A further seventeen (or 
twenty-three, if all LB’s emendations are right) are unambiguously epodic or 
asynartete in metre. LB, however, allocate all but one of their 136 fragments 
to one or other of fourteen poems. The justification which they offer is only 
partial ; for the full story the reader must turn to Lasserre’s book. This situa- 
tion is unsatisfactory in principle, and particularly so since the extent of the 
edition’s dependence on the book is left uncertain (p. 49 n.), some of the argu- 
ments of Les Epodes have been invalidated by new papyri and second thoughts, 
and others are demonstrably unsound. To take ‘Epode 1’ as an example: 

(i) ‘Fr. 164’ AvxapBis 6 Kparivos év Népors (fr. 130 K), rov 
mpos dv ameypadovro Tas Tob ampootaciou Kai émKAnpov Sixas. 
elme émei Apyidoxos So Hesychius (omit- 
ting «ai ém«Anpov and émei xrA.) and Photius. Lasserre (Les Epodes, p. 35) 
says: ‘Lycambés avait donc assimilé Archiloque 4 un hors la loi et l’avait 
accusé de vouloir détourner l’héritage de sa fille.’ But the gloss is a combina- 
tion of a frigid explanation, 7 0A apyou~en o A € noev, with irrelevant infor- 
mation on the functions of the polemarch. It is not hard to improve on the 
explanation. Lycambes was the traditional victim of invective (cf. Luc. 
Pseud. 2); hence Avrapfis apy7 is either an office which people vilify or an 
office one holder of which, in the circumstances which Cratinus had in mind, 
was vilified. There seems then no justification for printing Critias B44. ’Evimods 
vids hv ris SovAns as ‘fr. 165’ in ‘Epode 1’. 
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(ii) Fr. 167 (E.M. 26. 23) ws 8 dv ce Own AdBor = Callim. fr. 195. 22. 
Philoxenus is very probably the source of the citation in E.M.; but in view of 
the evidence assembled by Pfeiffer on Callim. fr. 23. 15 Lasserre is wrong in 
arguing (Les Epodes, p. 37) that ApyAdyw cannot be a mistake for KaMipdyew 
in E.M. (as it sometimes is) because Philoxenus did not quote poets as late as 
Callimachus. Having once vindicated the fragment to Archilochus, LB make it 
fit ‘Epode 1’ by translating: ‘pourtant (tu avais déclaré) que tu étais prét 4 
subir un chatiment (si tu violais ton serment).’ 

(iii) Frr. 159 and 166 are addressed inimically to Lycambes; but fr. 176 is 
about an enemy (ékeivos), the person of the verb in fr. 160 (reconstructed from 
later adaptations) is wholly uncertain, and it is frivolous to expand fr. 161 tis 
dpa Sainwv «rd. by translating: ‘quel dieu, dis-moi, faché contre toi et 4 quel 
propos (t’a poussé a agir ainsi)?’ (my italics). 

(iv) Lasserre, having rashly said (Les Epodes, p. 45) that Archilochus at- 
tacked Lycambes only in ‘Epode 1’, found a place in it for dwrddns, glossed by 
Hesychius: Acirov vids 6 AvxduBas. The generalization is now imperilled by 
the iambic fr. 42 (P. Oxy. 2312 fr. 4a), and the gloss is now referred to fr. 
43. 7 (P. Oxy. 2312 fr. 5a. 7) dud[t 4w]rddew warp[. It should be observed that 
the contexts of frr. 40-42 D and g2b D are now shown by the papyri (P. Oxy. 
2312 fr. 14. 2f., 2310 fr. 1 col. i. 41, 2316. 11) to be different from what was 
devised for them in Les Epodes. 

I chose ‘Epode 1’ as my example because it is by far the strongest of LB’s 
reconstructions. Seven of its nineteen fragments (counting 171. 1-4 and 5-7 
as two) are metrically epodic, of the form ia trim+-ia dim, and eight more could 
be. Fr. 159 wdrep Aveda xrd. has a good claim to be the opening line of the 
first epode, since it is the ancient metricians’ stock example of ta trim-+-ia dim. 
The fragments relating to the fable of the fox and the eagle are made intelligible 
by Aesop’s version, and the applicability of the fable to Archilochus’ relations 
with Lycambes is apparent from a portion of the biographical tradition which 
may rest wholly on the poems. The other reconstructions of epodes cannot claim 
comparable support, and LB’s note on fr. 179 provides a neat comment on 
them: ‘fragmentum Archilocho tribuit Bergk huicque epodo Lasserre quod 
alii cuiquam minus convenire videtur.’ 

The grouping of elegiac, iambic, and trochaic fragments is less ambitious. 
It is chiefly designed to determine the addressees of various poems, and relies 
heavily on the evidence of the reconstructed epodes. 

The following details require comment: Fr. 7 év Sopi «rd. ; see now Bowra, 
AF.C. vi. 37 ff. Fr. 8. 1 eiui 8’ eyo, ‘et je suis . . .”; an emphatic antithesis is 
required. Fr. 10 Alowpidn xrdA.; there are no adequate grounds for supposing 
‘un échec . . . lors d’une campagne electorale’. Fr. 13. 3 puyjv 8’ eeodwoa ; the 
archaic reflexive adrov (cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 196), which rightly interested 
the commentators on Plato, is surely original, yvyjv being an accommodation 
to Attic usage. Fr. 20. 11 = fr. 36 D is a long shot, since -]yer[w is all that 
Lasserre and Lobel agree on in P. Oxy. 2312 fr. 19. 5+2319 fr. 2. 12; 2311 
fr. 1(6). 7 has a stronger claim to be fr. 36 D. Fr. 46. 2 xvBda 8’ Hv rrovevpeévn ; 
why ‘puis se laissait .. .’? Fr. 51 tis does not scan ; if afragment is 
to be created here, why not (ddpys xoAjv)? Fr. 54 odv Oeoi[o’ dvrjcerar; but 
dvreoOa has no future, and see Page, C.R., N.S. vii. 192. Fr. 62. 5 drepx]vdavr’ 
i8n(t); K]ySavridn? (cf. Lobel, ad loc.). Fr. 77. 4 {nAwrds[ does not scan; 
presumably {yAwra o[. Fr. 85. 1 éArouat; why ‘j’en fais le voeu’? Fr. 94. 2 f. 
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ovre Tipov (—Y Muxoviwy dixny)|ovdé pev KAnBeis (€o I ubt 
whether anything can be devised for — v which will make grammatical sense. 
Fr. 197. 3 does not scan. Fr. 198 8¢ (ia) is metrically 
unlikely. Fr. 239 dX’ daeppwyacr is also unlikely in an asynartete of the type 
4 da+ith. Fr. 271 modds 8” ddpos «rd. is more likely to refer to a boar (cf. Ar. 
Lys. 1255 ff.) than to a river-god in the guise of a bull. 

Lasserre has collated the papyri, and offers many readings substantially 
different from Lobel’s, e.g. P. Oxy. 2310 fr. 1 col. i 21 yep[ed]e[z]n[e (gov s.1.), 
48 col. ii. 33-36 (‘valde dubitans’) woAy[ . . 
xepgovde[. 

By contrast with the reconstructions of the poems, the introductory chapters 
on the life of Archilochus, his language, and the history of his text are often 
cautious and sceptical, especially on Archilochus’s alleged travels (pp. xix f.) 
and mercenary service (pp. xxi f.). On the eclipse, LB perhaps go too far in 
suggesting that the speaker of ypnudtwy deAmrov xr. is the poet’s own father 
recalling an event long past to justify his generalization. I just cannot make the 
lines sound like that ; and the article in rov warépa . . . ris Ovyarpds may well be 
‘reciprocal’ ; cf. Gortyn Code iv. 23 rov marépa Téxvwv . . . Kdprepov Hyer. 

Part of LB’s assessment of the importance of Archilochus in the history of 
literature is marred, as I believe, by a fundamental error. From the fact that 
he was the first Greek to compose personal poetry which was transmitted to 
posterity in writing they seem to infer that he actually invented this kind of 
poetry ; and upon this inference they build elaborate sociological and historical 
hypotheses (pp. xxv ff.), for which they strangely claim the support of [Long.] 
de Subl. 13. 2-4. Do they really believe that Greeks of the tenth or fifteenth or 
twentieth century B.c. sang nothing but hexameters about the deeds of gods 
and heroes? 


University of St. Andrews K. J. DOVER 


THE METRICAL SCHOLIA OF PINDAR 


Jean Inicom: Les Scholies métriques de Pindare. (Bibl. de l’Ec. des Hautes 
Etudes, fasc. 310.) Pp. 195. Paris: Champion, 1958. Paper. 


Tuis interesting book is in a sense supplementary both to Irigoin’s Histoire 
du texte de Pindare, 1952, reviewed in C.R., N.S. iv (1954), 223, and to his 
Recherches sur les métres de la lyrique chorale grecque: la structure du vers, 1953, re- 
viewed in C.R., N.S. v (1955), 37- 

The author hopes that the present study may occasionally help in the 
establishment of Pindar’s text, but he regards it as primarily a contribution to 
the history of ancient and medieval scholarship. The book opens with six 
chapters, filling in all some 120 pages, followed by two appendixes, of which the 
first provides a new text, with introduction and critical notes, of the Scholia 
Metrica Vetera, and the second a new text of the largely unpublished metrical 
scholia of Demetrius Triclinius. There is also a bibliography, a stemma codicum, 
and two Indices (Locorum and Général).The six opening chapters are in great 
part a convenient summary of accepted views, but they add clarity and ac- 
curacy, and make important use of Irigoin’s own work on the relations of the 
Pindaric manuscripts. 
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Chapter i, “La Colométrie alexandrine’, establishes that Pindar’s colometry 
really goes back to Aristophanes of Byzantium, but no further, the current texts 
till his time having been written continuously like prose. After defining the 
verse as settled by Boeckh, Irigoin warns the reader against hastily identifying 
the short units printed by Blass, Schroeder, Snell, and others, which are based 
on modern metrical theory, with the traditional céla, preserved in the manu- 
script tradition, and agreeing in length, though not necessarily in inner ana- 
lysis, with the divisions assumed in the metrical scholia. Irigoin holds that 
Aristophanes aimed chiefly at breaking up lyric strophes into lines short enough 
to fit comfortably into the page of a papyrus manuscript, and each containing 
a definite number, usually two or three, of what he recognized as rhythmical 
elements, while avoiding so far as possible the division of one word between two 
céla. Most Boeckhian verse-ends, which necessarily coincide with ends of words, 
correspond to ends of Aristophanes’ céla, but the divisions between céla within 
the Boeckhian verses is sometimes unduly influenced by Aristophanes’ ob- 
servation of the frequency of recurring word-divisions, which often do not 
correspond to the true rhythmic divisions now generally recognized by modern 
metricians. 

Aristophanes was most successful with dactylo-epitrites (a term rejected by 
Irigoin, but nearly identical with his ‘dactylo-trochaics’). He had, in fact, a 
considerable grasp of their true structure, though he was unaware, like all 
ancient metricians, of the significance of Boeckh’s verse-ends. In dealing with 
the ‘iambic’ series, which modern metricians still find much more puzzling, 
he was less happy, though far from totally unsuccessful. These conclusions are 
defended and elaborated by detailed analyses of a large number of odes. 

Chapter ii, ‘Les Scholies métriques anciennes’, traces the old metrical 
scholia, which analyse each ode célon by célon, back to the unknown editor of 
the edition of the Epinicia from which all our texts descend, who was active in 
the second half of the second century a.p. Irigoin thinks that this scholar may 
have used the work of Dracon of Stratonicea, mentioned by Suidas: in any 
case his views are in close accord with Hephaestion’s, and Hephaestion’s 
theories do not differ fundamentally from those of Heliodorus, known to us from 
the Aristophanic scholia. 

Chapter iii, ‘Le Traité d’Isaac Tzetzés’, shows that till the twelfth century 
scribes were content to reproduce, often carelessly, the old metrical scholia, 
and that the treatise of Isaac Tzetzes, John’s elder brother (who died young in 
1138), is the first important contribution of Byzantine scholarship to the study 
of Pindar’s metres. This work, surviving in three manuscripts, was first pub- 
lished by Cramer in 1836, and admirably re-edited by Drachmann in 1925. 

Tzetzes was a competent expounder of ancient metrical theory, who based 
himself chiefly on Hephaestion’s Enchiridion and its scholia, but also used the 
old Pindaric scholia and certain basically ancient opuscula, which have been 
edited by Drachmann in his Scholia Vetera iii. 306-11. For the old scholia, 
Tzetzes based himself chiefly on a descendant of the lost manuscript 7, itself 
a descendant of the lost eleventh-century Thessalonicensts. The Thessalonicensis 
belonged to the ‘recensio vaticana raccourcie’ (which contained only Ol. and 
Pyth.), and it further lacked old scholia on O. 1 and on all the P. odes except 1. 
Consequently the detailed metrical commentary which occupies the second 
part of Tzetzes’ treatise stops after P. 1, and he also tells us that he had no 
ancient scholia to help him in commenting on P. 1, though he did his best to 
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supply the lack. Tzetzes was not content to expand and clarify the analyses 


found in the old scholia, but he also made many corrections, some wrong, but | 


others valuable. Irigoin gives a list of the most important on pp. 70 ff. 


Chapter iv, ‘L’Influence du traité d’Isaac Tzetzés’, shows that it was not till — 
late in the thirteenth century that editors began a serious revision of the old © 
metrical scholia, mainly under the influence of his treatise. The most im- 4 
portant product of this movement was the lost manuscript p, known to us ~ 
through Laur. 32, 35 (Q) and Laur. 32, 52 (D), both of the early fourteenth ~ 
century. The most complete presentation of metrical scholia revised under ~ 
Tzetzes’ influence is Vat. gr. 116, also, according to Irigoin, of the early — 
fourteenth century. There exists besides, in Ven. marc. gr. 483 (M in Drach- © 
mann’s edition of Tzetzes’ treatise), a composite collection of metrical treatises, © 
which includes Tzetzes’ treatise, and also metrical scholia on O. and P. 1, © 


partly very close to Tzetzes. 


Chapter v, ‘Les Scholies métriques de Démétrius Triclinius’, shows that, in : 
revising the metrical scholia for his edition of Pindar, this scholar used the — 


treatises of Hephaestion and Tzetzes and the edition of Moschopulos, as well 
as Marc. gr. 483 and Laur. 32, 35 (Q). Moreover Triclinius, as Drachmann 


had observed, corrected in Marc. gr. 483, in his own hand, both the separate | 
bodies of metrical scholia there found, and the corresponding part of Tzetzes’ “ 


treatise. 
Triclinius composed really original scholia only for P. 2-12, but he carefully 
revised all the rest for his edition: unlike Tzetzes, he was acquainted with old 


scholia on O. 1. For his notes on O. and P. 1, as Irigoin shows in detail, his basic _ 
text was Marc. gr. 483. Irigoin gives high praise to Triclinius’ care and skill: | 


‘il est vraiment le premier des philologues modernes’. 
Chapter vi (‘L’Edition princeps et ses sources’) analyses in detail the manu- 
script sources of the metrical scholia in Calliergi’s Roman edition of 1515: his 


main manuscript was the famous Vat. gr. 1312 (B), but since this lacks all scholia — 


on O. 1-9 and is otherwise defective, he made great use of the late and hybrid 


Paris gr. 2709 (X), which actually served him as part of his printing-house _ 
copy. The most important point here is Irigoin’s demonstration that the — 


scholia on P. 2 are not based on a portion of B now lost, but are Calliergi’s 


own composition. Calliergi’s own modifications are throughout discreet and a 


mostly happy. 


The book concludes, as has been said, with new texts both of the Scholia 


Metrica Vetera and of Triclinius’ original scholia, which are confined to 
P. 2-12. 

For the former, Irigoin justifies his work in the following words: ‘Depuis 
cinquante ans, des études nombreuses ont permis de préciser histoire de la 


tradition pindarique. . . . I] est ais¢ maintenant de déterminer si telle legon est — 


ou non une conjecture byzantine, ce que l’apparat critique de Drachmann 
ne permet pas toujours de reconnaitre. De tels arguments n’auraient pas 
suffi 4 me faire reprendre le travail méritoire du philologue danois. Ce qui 
m’a paru décisif, c’est que le texte adopté par lui doit étre souvent amendé 
et peut l’étre en général 4 peu de frais: une simple transposition de mots, une 
légére correction, nous restituent le texte originel.’ 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. S. ROBERTSON 
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PYTHAGOREANS 


MarRIA TIMPANARO Carpint: Pitagorici, testimonianze e frammenti. Fasci- 
colo primo. (Biblioteca di studi superiori, xxviii.) Pp. xix +179. 
Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1958. Paper L. 2,000. 


Tus is the first of three volumes devoted to Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans 
in the project to present Diels—Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker in Italian, with 
translations, commentary, and introductions added. Other volumes already 
published cover the Sophists (in three volumes with a fourth to come), Xeno- 
phanes, and Parmenides. In the present case both introductions and notes are 
rather briefer than previously—this is no doubt partly because many of the 
main problems will not arise until the appearance of the later parts. Here we 
have what Diels-Kranz give under the names of Pythagoras, Hippasus, and 
Alcmaeon together with seven other very minor figures. The fundamental 
material given in D.-K. 58—Pythagoreische Schule—s still to come and with- 
out it we cannot profitably discuss the major problems in early Pythagoreanism. 
In consequence the author’s general views only emerge incidentally. But it is 
clear that she holds no brief for the sceptical views of Rathmann and E. Frank— 
Pythagoras was a definite historical figure about whom it is possible for us to 
know a great deal; cf. J. S. Morrison in C.Q. vi (1956), 135-56, viii (1958), 
198-218. Moreover, we gather that the dualism of dmeipov and zépas was 
original to Pythagoreanism, though the full cvorotyia was a later development. 
This primitive dualism was probably taken over from Ionian physics. For the 
rest we must wait for the third fascicule. Indeed, a perusal of the present part 
may serve as a reminder, if such is needed, how extremely little in the tradition 
is firmly assigned to Pythagoras by name or to other individual Pythagoreans. 

The commentary is sensible and to the point. In many cases we are referred 
for full discussion to Zeller-—Mondolfo, and to Olivieri to whom the work is 
dedicated. In other cases it will be of value for its collection of references to the 
elaborate, scattered, and confusing modern literature rather than for any new 
contribution to old problems. In matters of detail the author follows Diels— 
Kranz closely and only occasionally diverges. The following points may be 
noticed. In ra, line 1 (p. 12), the text prints without comment adrov after 
a\Aov (so Cobet). It is ornitted in D.—-K. This affects both translation and 
interpretation—it is an important matter, and we want to know above all what 
the manuscripts have to say. It is true that D.-K. without adrov still suppose 
that the subject is in fact Pythagoras, but Kirk and Raven 268, ‘On the sub- 
ject of reincarnation . . .’, have probably given the right translation if there is 
no adrdv. In 6a, line 161, the reading dAdywy is retained against D.-K., on 
the ground that the construction of regular polyhedra supposes knowledge of 
the irrationals. This seems sound as far as concerns the text, but it remains 
open to doubt whether the statement in the text can be accepted as historical. 
P. 46, Eudoxus of Cnidus is fourth century, not third century, B.c., as stated 
in the commentary, possibly by a misprint. P. 80, the argument that Hippasus 
could both be head of the acusmatics and retain scientific interests without 
psychological inconsistency is convincing—the same no doubt applies to 
Pythagoras himself. P.131, commentary, add reference to W. J. Verdenius, 
‘Empedocles’ doctrine of sight’, in Studia C. G. Vollgraff oblata, 1948, pp. 155-64. 
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P. 144, line 201, Olivieri’s reading owyuart is adopted in the text against 
D.-K. and may very well be right. But not for the reason given in the com- 
mentary—the manuscript reading itself also makes sense. . 

Some six passages not in D.-K. are added and marked with an asterisk. — 
Most of these add nothing that is new and several already are included as | 
cross-references in D.-K. The urge to ‘discover’ additions to D.-K. both here © 
and elsewhere is not always coupled with a realization that it was never | 
intended in the original work to include every ancient reference to any par- | 
ticular person. The most important of the present additions is that on p. 150 © 
where Ar. Phys. 26427 is added to D.-K. 24 B 2. This is used to support the © 
interpretation of the statement that ‘men die because they are unable ri | 
mpoodiypa.’ as referring to the arc of a circle. This might be cor- 
rect for Alcmaeon, though materials for a solution are probably insufficient ; 
cf. Kirk and Raven, p. 235. But Aristotle’s passage certainly does not itself refer — 
to Alcmaeon any more than the basically similar fr. 103 of Heraclitus. Neither 
should be added to the fragments of Alcmaeon. 


University College, Swansea G. B. KERFERD 


THE BUDE SOPHOCLES 


Sophocle. Tome ii: Ajax, Ocedipe Roi, Electre. Texte établi par A. Dain 
et traduit par P. Mazon. (Collection Budé.) Pp. vi+196. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1958. Paper, 1,200 fr. 


Tue second volume of the Budé Sophocles contains the Byzantine Triad, here | 
given in their presumed chronological order, Aj., O.T., El. The contribution 
of Paul Mazon was fortunately almost completed before his lamented death 
in 1955- 

The editors tentatively assign Aj. to a little after 438, O.T. to c. 420, El. to 
c. 415. The brief ‘Notices’ to the first two are good; El. receives rather un- 
appreciative treatment, and it is not so easy to take as ‘obvious’ its priority 
to the Euripidean Electra in face of the strong arguments of Zuntz (Political 
Plays of Euripides, pp. 68 ff.) for dating the latter c. 418, whereas the Sophoclean | 
play shows every sign, especially in its freedom of dvr.AaBy, of near approxima- 
tion to his latest group. ; 

The question of the status of Par. gr. 2712 (A) shifts focus in the Triad, since 
what Turyn showed to be the corrections of the same hand in L (L*) are here 
much more numerous, especially in O.T. Turyn’s view that A in these plays 
represents little more than the Moschopoulean recension has been strongly 
attacked by Kamerbeek in Mnem., 4th ser., xi (1958), who would substantially 
agree with Dain that A had access indeed to Moschopoulos but also to a 
second line of tradition containing all the seven tragedies. The independence 
of ® (prototype of GRQ) is less clearly demonstrable, but the anonymous 
clever Byzantine whose occasional intervention must otherwise be postu- 
lated in ¢ and A is no very solid figure either. In O.7. 180 for instance L 
wrote vyAéa 8’ a yevébda, which satisfied Moschopoulos, while Thomas and 
Triclinius emended to vnAéa 8’ ayévefAa. Did and A both write vnAda 
yévebAa by mistake or by the same happy conjecture? In 0.7. 375 A’s BAdyat 
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agrees with an authentic old scholion; in El. 1393 édpdopara A is a variant 
given by ascholiast in L. In El. 783 aajAAaypa AL*is clearly right as against the 
danAAdynv of L® Suda (the avnAAdynv of the Leyden palimpsest supports this 
reading in L against the doubts expressed by earlier edd.), and the change is 
not at all a usual type of Byzantine emendation;; still less so is Aj. 28 véwe. BA 
for the zpézre: of L. Dain would in fact seem to have considerable support from 
these plays for his view of A, even without the cardinal case of O.T. 800, 
missing in L. For @ it is curious that he does not accept the strongest evidence 
ofall, in O.T. 944 €¢ pn A€yw ®, but prefers to credit Sophocles with the isolated 
late-line 943 5é and the hideous y’ 944. 

Of papyrus fragments which have come to light since Pearson’s edition, 
P.Oxy. 2180 is of some importance, since it shows that A’s odfeAdyEwy at 
0.T. 297 was read in the second century a.D., and probably confirms the 
Suda in dupdrwv 8° re at O.T. 528. 

There are a few slight signs of relaxation in the austerity of the editing in 
that an occasional conjecture is mentioned in the apparatus even though not 
adopted in the text (e.g. at O.7. 1280, which cries aloud for emendation, El. 
278 ¢povpoto” Nauck, 818 écopuat E’voixos Dawes), and there is one use of the 
obelos, at El. 691 which is described as locus desperatus (delendus simply, one 
would have thought). It seems a pity that 4j. 842 was not also sent packing, 
and 571 in its traditional form is a scarcely tolerable line; O.T. 1031 év xaxois 
and the unconstruable 67. O.T. 1401 were hardly worth preserving. Elmsley’s 
nyer’, a dubious use of the middle, is adopted in Aj. 1101 to avoid infringement 
of Porson’s Law, but oddly an exactly parallel infringement is introduced at 
El. 1028 by adding p’ before ed A€yns though it is not essential for intelligibility. 
Elison of final iota is accepted in 60’ El. 709, but Jebb’s adoption of 67’ is 
noted. Of the few modern conjectures admitted to the text two of Desrousseaux 
in particular deserve consideration, éxvpoapev for jKovcayev O.T. 567 and 
60” for ws El. 1185. One or two are older than the credited source: y’ (Heath) 
Aj. 167, y’ (Blaydes) O.T. 624, ay8av (Jebb based on Hermann) El. 852. At 
0.T. 772 Wunder’s peifova, which has the unfortunate effect of minimizing 
the present crisis, is admitted for yeilou, presumably because L had peiLovai, 
but the translation appears to assume jei(fov. The same lack of co-ordination 
appears at Aj. 617, where ‘preuves de sa valeur immense’ translates peyioras 
dperas rather than Dain’s conjecture péyior’ (€€) dperds (uneasily placed in the 
sentence for an adjectival phrase) ; at Aj. 208, where ‘aprés le calme’ cannot 
render ris duepias, and the Chorus should be asking a question, not making 
an exclamation ; at El. 688: ‘Mais je ne sais vraiment comment je te pourrais 
rapporter seulement quelques-uns entre tant d’autres des exploits, des triomphes 
de ce héros’ would need the comma deleted after A¢yw, since with the comma 
the words ov« ofSa must be linked with rovodd’, not with ézws ; at O.T. 1526 
od tis is translated as od ris, a quite separate conjecture (if one thinks it worth 
while introducing conjectures into this sorry travesty, intended for delivery by 
Oedipus himself and betraying its posthumous origin by jv dvjp 1525). 

Passing over, in the disagreeable manner of reviews, innumerable cases of 
sound and careful editorial judgement, I add a few notes on some points with 
which I personally should quarrel. Aj. 162-4: this is a construction (cf. Dale 
on Eur. Alc. 136-7) occasionally found in the tragedians in which adda by 
itself has the force of dAAd . . . yap, and there should be no stop stronger than 
a comma—-still less a new paragraph in the translation—after zpodiddoxnew. 
4895.1 c 
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(Cf. Pers. 150-2, where there should be only a comma before zpoo7irww.) 
IgI: »’ seems to have no possible meaning except as yor, and Jackson’s pu) 


pnxed’ dd’ avag is a very easy way of avoiding so unwelcome an intruder in | 


tragic diction. 702 = 714 (The colometry has slipped out of responsion.) 


meAdyewv = pari~ay” as vww— leaves anceps iuxta anceps within the verse | 


(714-15). Lobeck’s ¢aricaum” is essential. 727-8 refers by the translation to 
Ajax, but grammar surely requires it to be Teucer. 758: xdvénra appears in the 
text for xavdvnra of codd. without critical note, and is translated ‘vains’, but it 


occurs only in some of the Suda manuscripts. O.T. 624 even with ye can hardly — 
mean ‘mais montre-moi d’abord la raison de ta haine’; as some editors have — 
commented, the language of 624 is appropriate to Oedipus and 625 to Creon, — 


but a simple transposition does not give a rational sequence of retorts. If 625 
follows 623, a lacuna of two lines of stichomythia seems required ; possibly 
these two, followed by 624, were at one stage omitted and only 624 reinserted, 


in the wrong place. 650 ff. gives a reasonable solution to the complexities of _ 


this xoupods except that ra mpos ofd@iv as an iambic metron responding with 
Suva yevod seems to make more trouble than it removes. 815 is a commonly 
accepted makeshift, but the ér’ has no traditional authority and in sense is 
otiose ; Jackson’s ris rodde viv dv avipds is exquisitely simple. 838: the tense of 
mepaopevov is against the meaning ‘pourquoi tel désir de le voir apparaitre ?” 
For 866 ff. the solution is on much the same lines as Jebb’s, but without facing, 
as Jebb tries to do, the difficulty of giving any sense to &:’ ai@épa. yeio’ is widely 
accepted, but is never used elsewhere metaphorically, nor without retyéwv 
or some such location in the context; moreover eicavaBdo’ is an exactly 
appropriate word. 906: Aaiov (Dain) is palaeographically in- 
genious, but is Laius far enough back? 1279: ‘shower of hail and blood’, not 
a very satisfactory hendiadys, does not account for the omission of 7’ in all the 
older manuscripts. 1296: «ai orvyodvra surely not ‘méme un ennemi’ but ‘even 
while revolted at it’. 1310: dvarérrara: (®) is puzzling in anapaests; can the 
penultimate be long? El. 1239 = 1260: is not od rav easier than pa trav? And 
how does aiév correspond to aod ye wednvdros ? Probably the latter 
(Seidler) is a slip for the ye cod of all manuscripts, since there is no critical note. 
1448: ovpdopas is translated ‘malheur’; it is a pity to miss any of the barbed 


ambiguity of this scene. 1466 with Tyrwhitt’s ed leaves dvev f0dvov awkwardly 


stranded (some such sense as ‘be it said without malice’ ?), and the ov of codd. 
is perfectly good, with no comma after véweos. (Certainly ¢dvos was at work 
here ; as to whether véyeors also, he prefers not to commit himself.) 
Metrically, many will miss what they regard with affection as a charac- 
teristically Sophoclean colon, the hypodochmiac —v—v-, which is banished 
from El. 244, from Aj. 401 ff. by the meaningless insertion of a second (y’), 
from O.T. 1208 ff. by a new conjecture in the defective 1217. (1210-11 =1219- 
20 can reasonably be treated as a single verse, but there is a false responsion in 
their form here as in Jebb, and zepiaAAa ought, as Jebb says, to mean ‘pre- 
eminently’, not simply ‘éperdus’; if Jebb’s version were modified to dv¥popat 
yap dmep idieyov xéwv it would pass muster.) In Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, 
p- 72, I expressed my doubts of the validity of a syncopated iambic line 
—v—|v——|v—v-, and I have still found no authentic case. El. 503 ff. 


has also lost its fascination, in a shapeless amalgamation of cola on the pattern | 


of Jebb. In O.T. 157 = 165 the period-end seems indefensible when the 
dactyls carry on in synaphea with the following colon. 
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Misprints are few, but a text can afford none. Under Sigla, the contents of 
P.Oxy. 22 have become muddled. 0.7. 489 6 for 7, 1216 Aatevov, El. 307 
owdpwvreiv, 1069 dveidn, 1492 ddycv for dywv. And Electra has an initial epsilon 
in the Hypothesis. 

Birkbeck College, London A. M. DALE 


SOPHOCLEAN DRAMA 


G. M. Kirxwoop: A Study of Sophoclean Drama. (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology, xxxi.) Pp. xiii+304. New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1958. Cloth, 40s. net. 


Tue flow of books on Sophocles continues unabated and there is some danger 
that it may become self-generating as the bulk of comment to be criticized or 
qualified increases. However, Professor Kirkwood, though well acquainted 
with recent work on Sophocles, is not unduly concerned to agree or to contra- 
dict. His is the most level-headed of recent books on the subject. Without 
Whitman’s erratic intuition or Waldock’s flair for removing problems by deny- 
ing their existence, without aspiring to the modern approach of Goheen or 
Knox, he has given an account of Sophocles’ plays and their structure which 
is eminently sane and intelligent even if it contains nothing which is strik- 
ingly new. 

Kirkwood’s main theme is dramatic structure, but since he finds the most 
important feature of Sophocles’ method to be his use of contrast to bring out the 
inwardness of his chief characters, and since he adds chapters on diction and 
on irony, he in fact covers most of the same ground as other books; only not 
being much concerned with Sophoclean thought he is able to disregard the 
fragments. The meat of the book is in the Introduction and in the chapters on 
‘Construction’ and on ‘Character Portrayal’. 

The plays are divided according to the organization of the subject-matter 
into the three early diptych plays, the simple ‘linear’ plays, O.7. and El., the 
triangular Phil., and the O.C., which is unique in that it is the illustration of 
a theme given in advance in the Prologue rather than the development of 
a theme through the action; in this respect it is comparable to the Troades. 
Among the diptych plays distinction is rightly made between the Antigone, in 
which the contending parties are brought face to face, and the Ajax and 
Trachiniae, in which they are not. In fact the last two follow in this respect an 
Aeschylean pattern itself due, one may guess, to the restriction imposed by 
working with two actors. Yet it remains questionable whether diptych struc- 
ture is a profitable starting-point. A play represents an action; if the action is 
such that, as in the Antigone, a major character dies near the middle, or if a 
major character dies and further causes the death of another major character, 
time being required as in the Trachiniae or Hippolytus for the actions of the 
first character to act on the second, the result will be a diptych. The action of 
the Antigone could not conceivably be completed till long after the death of 
the heroine. The interesting case is the Ajax because there is no compelling 
reason why the action should not begin and end earlier, giving a play domi- 
nated by Ajax throughout and ending with his death, the pattern of the great 
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Shakespearian tragedies. But, whatever the reason, the Greeks do not seem to 
have favoured this type of play. The one apparent exception is the O.C., but | 
it makes all the difference that Oedipus does not die. 

But the aspect of the subject which most interests Kirkwood is the structural 
use of character contrast. Men act as they do because of what they are; what | 
they are is revealed by their relations with other human beings, and it is © 
largely by means of these relations that Sophocles presents his characters as _ 
both heroic and tragic. In his third chapter Kirkwood considers the surviving © 
plays from this point of view and while doing so deals with a number of the ~ 
chief problems of Sophoclean interpretation. If he has nothing strikingly new © 
to contribute his treatment is eminently shrewd and balanced. He does not | 
exaggerate the elaboration of the portrayal of character, nor does he deny that ~ 
at times—in the trugrede in the Ajax and in the ending of the Electra for instance 
—character can be in some measure sacrificed for the sake of more immediate 
dramatic effects. The only clear case of over-subtlety is in the account of the — 
Philoctetes. At 464 Neoptolemus says it is time for him to sail away ; the direc- 
tion of the wind is not mentioned but the implication is that it is favourable. 
At 639 Neoptolemus is called on by Philoctetes to fulfil his promise to take him 
home and tries to postpone the confession of his treachery by saying that he | 
will sail when the wind changes. It is argued that the inconsistency of Neo- | 
ptolemus’s statements about the wind is due to the effect on Neoptolemus of the © 
intervention of the Emporos; during his long speech Neoptolemus has time 
for reflection and begins to waver. But the winds are irrelevant to Neoptolemus’s 
words at 464; the reason why he says he is going is that he must lead Philoc- 
tetes on to ask to be taken home, which Philoctetes immediately does. At 639 
he is confronted with the consequences of his successful deception and but for 
Philoctetes’ ensuing fit he would be in the situation which is actually reached 
at 895 where he breaks down. This is not to deny that there really is a gradual 
and clearly indicated change in the attitude of Neoptolemus. 

In contrasting Sophocles with the two other tragic poets Kirkwood asserts 
that Sophocles ‘thinks mythically’. By this he means not that Sophocles 
develops the myth in the interest of his own speculations, which would apply © 
better to Aeschylus, but that he accepts the myth and its values and writes 
entirely within its framework. He thus justifies an extreme, if salutary, reluc- | 
tance to deduce an attitude from the general impression made by the plays. 
But surely so to separate mythical values from the realities of life is to make 
Sophocles an Alexandrian before his time. He argues against the usual view 
that the plays teach acceptance of the existing order as exemplified in the 
myth, however incomprehensible it may be, because, he asserts, the characters 
themselves do not accept. But if we except those heroes who die before the play 
is ended and the picture fully displayed, there is a remarkable absence in | 
Sophocles of railing against destiny. Of the most gravely wronged of all of 
them, Oedipus, it cannot be said that he does not accept. Kirkwood himself is 
inclined to see Sophocles’ answer to the ironic malignity of circumstance in 
the nature of the daimon, neither god nor fate nor chance, which is attached 
to each individual. Considerable obscurity attaches to this notion which, if it is 
to be developed, will require much more explanation. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 
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SOPHOCLES THE PLAYWRIGHT 


S. M. Apams: Sophocles the Playwright. Pp. ix+182. (The Phoenix,. 
Supplementary Vol. iii.) Toronto: University Press (London: Oxford 


is University Press), 1957. Paper, 38s. net. 
‘ Tuts book begins with an introductory chapter, ‘Heritage and Achievement’: 
e in twenty pages the author deals with the origins of tragedy, the organization 
w of the dramatic festivals, and the theatre and stage machinery, and adds a brief 
ot account ofall theextant plays of Aeschylusand a discussion in general terms of the 
at characteristics of Sophoclean tragedy. It seems to me that he attempts to cover 
Ce too much ground. He observes very reasonably in his preface that he wishes to 
te leave much-debated matters as uncomplicated as possible for the general reader, 
ne but the reader will be left with the impression that the origins of drama and 
Co other matters are simpler and more easily settled than in fact they are, and the 
le. treatment of Aeschylus is rather superficial and at times a little misleading 
m or obscure. I cannot think, for instance, that a general reader will be much 
he enlightened by the sentence: ‘In the Supplices the chorus compels the aid of 
o- | Zeus, of the gods of Argos, and of the Argive king and, through him, his citizens ; 
he | surviving portions of the other two dramas in the trilogy reveal that in the 
ne end this compulsion secured benevolence through Hypermnestra.’ Of course 
$s it would be unsatisfactory to embark on the study of Sophocles without any 
= idea of earlier Greek drama and the conditions of theatrical performance, and 
39 this introductory chapter is very much better than nothing ; but I should have 
for thought that any serious reader of the rest of the book would want something 
ed still better—such as D. W. Lucas provides in the first three chapters of his 
ral Greek Tragic Poets, and Professor Adams himself could no doubt have provided 
if he had taken more space. 
rts When we turn to Sophocles it should be noted that the title may remind us 
les of Waldock’s Sophocles the Dramatist, but the point of view here is different, and 
ply the title merely indicates that the author is not here concerned with Sophocles 
‘tes as a poet. In the preface he stresses the importance of religion in content and 
0 in form: ‘We shall not see the unity in the plays of Sophocles unless we 
ys. recognize a controlling power exercised by a god or goddess, with divine 
ake participation in the affairs of men.’ The reader may then be a little puzzled to 
‘ew | find on p. 1g “This is drama of character: what is said or done is governed 
the |, wholly by qualities with which the central characters have been endowed.’ 
ters In his brief account of the basic nature of Sophoclean tragedy as drama of 
lay character the author notes two requisites of the hero or heroine. The first is 
. in | Strength of will and purpose. It is true enough that characters of the necessary 
| of | Stature to play a leading part in tragedy will tend to be endowed with such 
Ifis | strength of character, but it is less clear that we have here anything distinc- 
- in | tively Sophoclean, and some of the examples do not seem to be particularly 
hed | helpful. Thus Heracles shows his strength of will because he is ‘bent on con- 
itis @ formity with destiny when his end on earth has come’; but this point does not 
arise until we are within 120 lines of the end of the play. The second requisite 
- of the Sophoclean tragic figure which is said to give the fundamental tone of 


Sophoclean tragedy is the addition of some noble quality which contrasts 
with his fate. ‘The dramatist shows a character compelled by sheer strength 
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of will and purpose to pursue a certain course of action in given desperate 
circumstances, but he shows also that the situation in which that character is — 
placed is entirely out of keeping with his real nature.’ This formula may work 
in some plays, perhaps best in the Electra and O.T.; but, as with many formulas, 
there are others on which it sheds little light or where its application may | 
even cause some distortion or misrepresentation. ‘Antigone is tragic because © 
she is made for love and not for hate, and yet is forced to hate.’ Does she hate 4 
Creon ? ‘The tragedy of Ajax lies in the fact that he has always known, as few © 
men know, the whole meaning of sophrosyne and yet is driven by injustice to — 
forgo it.’ But surely sophrosyne is just the quality that is missing in Ajax, and © 
when, in the chapter on this play (p. 34), we read ‘From no lesser an authority © 
than Athena herself, we have heard that this man was not outdone in sophro- 
syne by anyone at Troy’, the text is misrepresented, since the word used by — 
Athena in v. 119 is mpovovorepos. a 

The main part of the book consists of seven chapters in which the author 
deals separately with each of the extant plays. A good deal of space is given to 
an appreciative and well-written account of the action of each play, with brief | 
running commentary, and in each chapter there are several pages in which 
some problems of interpretation are touched upon. There is an index, but no | 
bibliography; a few books are mentioned in the preface, and in footnotes © 
throughout the book there are occasional references, almost all to books and © 
periodicals published in Canada, the U.S.A., and England. It is not possible | 
to discuss the treatment of every play, but I select a few points for comment. It © 
seems to me unlikely that in the figure of Antigone the audience was reminded © 
of Clytemnestra in the Agamemnon, and saw them both as developments of the 
figure of Peitho in the traditional formula, Clytemnestra driving Agamemnon | 
to put himself on a level with the gods, Antigone driving Creon to put himself 
above them. But after what strikes me as a rather fanciful introduction to the | 
play the author goes on to give a good sketch of the action and characters — 
and brings out admirably the dramatic significance of some of the scenes. In 
the chapter on the Trachiniae the author expresses a ‘measure of sympathy’ 
for the view that the play has defects which make it seem possible that Sophocles © 
was not its author. The defect he finds most striking is the ‘shattering of the 
time element’ when Hyllus re-enters at v. 734. That this is unparalleled in | 
Sophocles is true, but in view of the small number of extant plays and the 
parallels in Aeschylus and Euripides this is not a very strong argument ; that 
it is also preposterous may be true in strict logic, but the only criterion in such 
matters is the effect on audience or readers, and on rereading the play, even 
with this point in mind, I certainly found no great difficulty. When, in a play, | 
we are in suspense and eagerly awaiting news, we are not generally disposed to 
be too critical if it comes much sooner than would have been possible in real | 
life. On the other hand, Adams defends the opening scene, where it seems to 
me that the somewhat abrupt exchange of information that would naturally 
have been shared before is awkwardly contrived, and that in general the 
opening scene constitutes a greater weakness than the inconsistencies he finds 
later in the play. In the Oedipus Coloneus it may be true that Oedipus, who has 
endured punishment far greater than his deserts, now receives some recom- 
pense in the divine favour which shines upon his passing. I do not believe, 
however, that this would be taken by the audience or was intended by Sophocles 
to indicate that there must be some reward or recompense hereafter for all 
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those whose lives have been pious and pure. Oedipus is surely presented as 
a man set apart from others in his sufferings and in his strange end. In his 
account of the action the author argues persuasively that this play is less 
episodic than some have supposed, and that the action ‘maintains an ordered 
progress with nothing irrelevant and nothing otiose’. I am not, however, quite 
convinced that as a play this is not only the longest but perhaps the dramatist’s 
greatest work. 

This book is clearly the work of a scholar who knows these plays well and has 
thought much about them, and he gives us his own views, no mere rehash of 
current doctrine. To the points on which I have indicated dissent from his 
views I could have added others, but there is also much that would probably 
win general assent. On the whole the book may be a little disappointing to 
scholars, since interesting points are raised but never fully argued out; the 
scope of the book perhaps precluded this. It may be that it will be most useful 
to the general reader and young students, for whom it provides in short com- 
pass a stimulating account of all the plays, with some discussion of problems of 
interpretation. But because it is personal in its outlook, anyone who uses it as an 
introduction to Sophocles should approach it in a critical spirit. 


Bedford College, London P. T. STEVENS 


SOPHOCLES 


H. D. F. Krrro: Sophocles—Dramatist and Philosopher. Pp. 64. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book consists of three lectures delivered at King’s College, Newcastle, 
in 1956. It has two main themes: the first, implied by the title, is that Sophocles, 
generally recognized to be, as a dramatist, at least equal to Aeschylus and 
Euripides, must not be thought inferior to them as a thinker ; the second is that 
each of the extant plays of Sophocles, though intelligible and moving on the 
purely human plane, loses most of its significance unless it is understood that 
the religious aspect is no perfunctory or conventional addition but an integral 
part of the play, permeating the whole action and helping to determine its 
form. Kitto, himself an artist in exposition, turns the limitations of his pre- 
scribed form to the best advantage, since by devoting his first lecture mainly to 
a study of the Electra in terms of human character and motives, and the second 
to a study of the same play in terms of divine action and purpose, he brings 
out admirably the existence of these two aspects, leaving a third lecture in 
which to explain why the £lectra is not two plays but one; ‘how Sophocles 
could combine in one play human and divine drama, in such a way that each 
is a sufficient explanation of what happens, yet neither obscures the other’. 
The answer is that the world of gods and the world of men are not two worlds 
but one; human beings act for their own reasons, but in doing so they may be 
carrying out a divine purpose. The word purpose implies personal gods, Zeus, 
Apollo, and the rest, but according to Kitto it seems that Sophocles (and pre- 
sumably at least some of his audience) regarded these gods rather as represent- 
ing aspects of Aixn, the world order, which does not necessarily correspond with 
human ideas of what is right or just, but to which in any case humanity must 
accommodate itself. ‘These are the permanent conditions of human life, these 
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are the gods. The rest is in our hands.’ And again: “The gods, collectively, are 
the natural order of events.’ On the other hand, when we are told that ‘Zeus 
is certainly the co-ordinating authority and 4ixn is the general balance which 
results’, Zeus seems to be in some way superior to 4ixn, a position more ap- 
propriate to his mythological status as her father. However, some uncertainty 
on such points is no doubt inevitable. 

The general line of argument in this book is already familiar to scholars 
from the author’s Form and Meaning in Drama and other writings, and in a short 
notice of these lectures it is hardly appropriate or possible to embark upon 
detailed discussion. I will only comment briefly on two points, one particular 
and one more general. In discussing the Antigone Kitto makes the point (pp. 
36-39) that Creon in brutally disregarding Haemon’s love for Antigone is 
defying one of the majestic powers of the Universe, i.e. Aphrodite, and main- 
tains that the third stasimon (781 ff.) is a warning that this goddess may not 
lightly be provoked. But would Creon really be regarded by a Greek audience 
‘ as scorning Aphrodite in his words or actions? Is it not rather something like 
e the behaviour of Hippolytus in the play of Euripides that would be so re- 
i garded ? The general point is that I am not quite happy about the term philo- 
sopher as applied to Sophocles. It seems to me most unlikely that he would 
have been so successful in the theatre unless the religious outlook implied in 
his plays, whatever it may be, was already familiar to a good proportion of the 
audience; popular poetic drama is not really the place for new ideas. Kitto 
would not perhaps entirely reject this, since he explains in the first lecture that 
when he speaks of a poet as a ‘thinker’ he does not mean that he must have 
advanced some original doctrine, or that he supports his views by argument. 
He calls him a thinker or philosopher ‘simply in virtue of his having a coherent 
view about the universe, and of making it instinctively the basis of his art’. 
But surely some original contribution is just what is generally expected from 
anyone described as ‘a profound thinker’, and reasoned argument is the 
philosopher’s natural medium of expression. I am not denying that we should 
distinguish between drama that is mere entertainment and drama that deals 
with serious moral problems in a serious spirit, or doubting that Sophocles, and 
Aeschylus, were in their own way teachers and not mere entertainers; but I 
doubt whether there was anything new in the substance of what they taught. . 
To say this is not in my view to detract in the least from their greatness as poets 
and dramatists, for that depends not so much on the thing said as on the way 
of saying it; but to call them, in their plays, philosophers is to blur a distinc- 1 
tion which seems to me to be worth preserving. p 

Although in the first two lectures Kitto rightly gives most of his attention toa ' 
single play, he finds time for many side-glances at other plays of Sophocles, and P 

c 


even of Aeschylus and Euripides, to show how the same principles of inter- 
pretation can be applied to them, and it is surprising how much he manages to 
put into this small compass without giving any impression of haste or compres- 
sion. I should not like to end this notice without a word of gratitude to the 
author. In this book and elsewhere his criticism has, among other claims to 
attention, the great merit that his eye is always on the object, and the object is 2 
always the drama as a whole, what is done as well as what is said and sung and tl 
danced. Both when his arguments command assent and when they do not, I 

have never studied them without great profit and great pleasure. 


Bedford College, London P. T. STEVENS tl 
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THE INACHOS FRAGMENT 


Rupotr Preirrer: Ein neues Inachos-Fragment des Sophokles. (Sitz. der 
Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil-Hist. Kl., 1958. 6.) Pp. 43. Munich: 
Beck, 1958. Paper DM 4. 


In a masterly paper published in this same series (1938, 2) Professor Pfeiffer 
discussed (together with Aeschylus’ Dictyulci) the Tebtunis fragment that is 
assigned to Sophocles’ Jnachus. This mutilated text is one from which even 
Pfeiffer’. scholarship could scarcely be expected to extract much positive gain. 
But, like everything by its author, this paper deserves and repays careful study. 

E. Lobel in the editio princeps had observed (Ox. Pap., vol. xxiii, p. 59) that 
the rho visible to the left of the tear below the note against col. ii, 18 might 
mean that yop(ds) cat’]p(wv) was intended. He gave warning that ‘one would 
expect this description to be added only on the first appearance of the chorus 
... and not to recur’. Pfeiffer lessens the force of this objection by quoting the 
similar direction against 1. 6 of the column preserved in P.Oxy. 1083 (vol. 
viii) ; but he rightly refrains from pressing this inference too far. Pfeiffer ob- 
serves (p. 12) that interjections like w& iov io’ (fr. 2, which he follows Miss 
Dicker in placing at col. i, 20) are especially frequent in satyric drama ; and he 
says the same of dochmiacs such as those at col. ii, 23 f. (p. 27). It may be 
allowed that these slight indications somewhat increase the possibility that the 
Inachus was a satyr-play. 

Pfeiffer’s supplements (offered exempli gratia) of col. ii, 2-7 are plausible 
enough ; but I feel that his eagerness to preserve ei in 1. 4 (which Lobel thought 
might be corrupt for #) has led him to offer one rather awkward sentence. 
At Il. 2-5 he suggests 

[. . ofa 8° Epa 
Tair’ ovkér’ iSpis Setv[” por 
el Sewd—ndds yap Evvéorios 
oepvas tparélas ev Sduoi[s 

deiv’ coming before «i and a long way from xAvew may be right; but the 
word order does not seem a natural one, nor does the answer follow the ques- 
tion in an easily intelligible manner. 

At col. ii, 14, Pfeiffer shows that Awepy[ns is the likeliest supplement. Like 
me (in C.R., N.S. viii [1958], 20), he thinks the transformed Io may have been 
compared to a sphinx ; but he adds the attractive suggestion that the comparison 
may have been to a sphinx in a tapestry. He argues that it is unlikely that 
aioAwmdy (col. ii, 28) is related to dAwmds (fr. 263 Pearson) ; and he wonders 
whether this epithet may not have been applied to Argos. Why not? We 
cannot be sure that Argos first appeared on the scene only after the meta- 
morphosis. 

Pfeiffer rightly insists that the absence from the papyrus of any trace of the 
words said by Erotian to have been used zepi *Iods (fr. 
279 Pearson) is no ground for disbelieving Erotian’s statement. He points out 
that the fragment reads in the manuscripts 


tpaxvs xeAdvns Képxvos efaviorarat, 


that Pearson was rash to follow Elmsley in excising 4, which even if corrupt 
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probably corresponded to a syllable in the text ; and that the line is presumably 
not iambic, and therefore probably came from a description of the meta- 
morphosis elsewhere in the play. (Pfeiffer points out that the line could be | 
hypodochmius-+-iambic dimeter or ithyphallicus+lecythion; it is also con- | 
ceivable that yeAdvns and xépyvos should be transposed, and that it is part of | 
a trochaic tetrameter). 

xdpBavos aids (col. ii, 26) remains a mystery. Pfeiffer, like Lobel, is inclined | 
to think that Zeus begot the black Epaphus in the form of a black. But even 
this is not certain. Pfeiffer takes 5’ in col. ii, 6 as an instance of the kind of 5¢ 
that occurs at the beginning of.a narration (see Denniston, Greek Particles, 
p. 171). But as Professor P. Maas has pointed out to me, 6 8’ here could very 
well indicate a change of subject ; and this possibility is strengthened when one 
considers 6 [wev(?) and 6 8’, in ll. 27 and 28. Were there perhaps two strangers? 
and were they Zeus and Hermes? If so, the ‘sooty barbarian’ may not have 
been Zeus after all. The odd story of Hermes scaring naughty children by 
blacking his face with soot that is told by Callimachus, Hymns 3, 66 f., may have 
some basis in earlier mythology? Did Hermes make a habit of blacking his 
face? 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


THE POETRY OF GREEK TRAGEDY 


Ricumonp Lattimore: The Poetry of Greek Tragedy. Pp. vii+157. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press (London: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press), 1958. Cloth, 18s. net. 


ProFEssoR LATTimoRe’s choice of theme and title for this volume of lectures 
was presumably due to the auspices under which they were delivered—the 
Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of Poetry at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. His treatment is skilfully adapted to the needs of a partly non-classical 
audience, and will suit a wide reading public. No prior knowledge of the 
Greek background or the plays is assumed. Difficulties of detail are confined 
to footnotes added to the printed version, and Greek appears only there ; the 
numerous, and often lengthy, quotations are all in the author’s own translation. 
A short bibliography and an index of the passages cited complete the book. 

A discussion of The Poetry of Greek Tragedy which uses only English versions 
might well seem doomed to failure from the first, on the ground that it is just 
the poetical quality of Greek (or any other) verse that disappears or changes in 
translation—especially, perhaps, in translation of the modern style of which 
Lattimore is such an able exponent. But he makes it clear in his Introduction 
that his title does not refer to poetry in this sense. He is not concerned with ‘the 
obvious facts of metrical and rhetorical structure, imagery, the use of words and 
forms not used in prose—subjects which can scarcely be dealt with except in 
a technical study’. Only in one section (pp. 111-17) does he attempt discus- 
sion of Euripides’ verse style through his own versions, and its ineffectiveness 
shows how right he is to avoid the subject elsewhere. 

What he does mean by ‘poetry’ is not so clear, and one may well question 
whether ‘poetry’ is the best label for it, or whether it can really be separated 
off from other aspects of drama. He describes it as ‘what is directed neither to 
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the emotion nor the intellect, but to the imagination’. ‘Plays do not merely 
enact and instruct; they make us see what is not there. But’, he admits, 
‘imagination does not exhaust the content of the poetical either.’ 

Most of the book is devoted to the search for poetry in this sense in the three 
great tragic poets, especially in a few particular plays. In Aeschylus Lattimore 
finds the poetry in ‘enlargement’, and, having already discussed the Oresteia 
elsewhere, he develops this theme by considering the other extant plays. 
Primarily, ‘enlargement’ means ‘the simple enlargement of presented data’— 
Aeschylus’ magnificent use of the spoken word to carry the imagination beyond 
the visible scene. ‘Aeschylus brought the unseen, the not-present, remote 
persons and places, even the gods, into the dramatic activity, through the 
language, which is the poetry.’ Lattimore effectively illustrates this aspect of 
each of the four plays, but it is more difficult to follow his application of the 
same line of thought to the problem of the motive of the Danaids or the treat- 
ment of Zeus. The section on the Prometheus is particularly disappointing. 

This approach to Aeschylus is not new, although Lattimore breaks new 
ground in his discussion of it. The most original and interesting, and at the 
same time the most difficult and disputable, chapters of the book are the two on 
Sophocles. The poetry of Sophocles, we are told, lies in ‘anomaly’, the dvwpadia, 
‘unevenness’, of Plutarch De Recta Ratione Audiendi 13. This may seem obscure 
and unpromising, and Lattimore’s argument might have been clearer without 
it. But the analysis of the Ajax and Oedipus Tyrannus which follows is more 
profitable than this starting-point suggests. The Ajax is compared with King 
Lear, in that ‘poetry’ raises its central character to a stature which cannot be 
justified by rational argument. “The action’s pattern demands his greatness. 
The wild fury of the dramatic imagination, and above all, the lines, make good 
that greatness—while he lasts, in his tragedy.’ The Oedipus Tyrannus is a tragic 
variation on ‘the pattern story of the foundling’ which is familiar as a suc- 
cess story in comedy. The play can be, and often is, read or acted as a 
‘motivated’ drama, with Oedipus as ‘a perfectly plausible, too human man’. 
But over and above this it contains a ‘poetic’ or ‘daemonic’ element in which 
Cithaeron is ever-present, and we are aware ‘that what first drove the action 
was the shape of a universal pattern story from the childhood of men’. Omit 
the ‘daemonic’ passages, as in Yeats’s version, and the play ‘is truly dramatic, 
but no longer haunted’. 

Lattimore’s treatment of Euripides is on more familiar lines. He is the writer 
of modern outlook, working in a medium ‘not of his own invention, or alto- 
gether of his own choice’, who ‘might have been happier in prose’. His charac- 
ters are thoroughly realistic: ‘His Admetus is a spoiled rich boy, Clytemestra 
an agreeable snob, Hermione a disagreeable snob, Orestes a manic-depressive, 
Achilles an Ivy League athlete, Jason a down-at-the-heel aristocrat turned 
social climber.’ The counter-themes to this naturalism are relief and escape, 
and much of his ‘poetry’ is to be found here, relieving the action by contrast 
instead of enlarging it in the manner of Aeschylus. But sometimes the poetry is 
‘thematic’—‘the persistent expression of ideas which characterize and generate 
the action of the play’: in the Hippolytus, love; in the [phigenia in Tauris, home- 
sickness; in the Helen, illusion. One may well question whether Lattimore is 
here discussing anything that can legitimately be called ‘poetry’, or that can 
usefully be treated as a separate aspect of the plays; and his more detailed 
account of the Bacchae does nothing to allay such doubts. 
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In his concluding pages Lattimore disclaims any attempt to find a single key 
to Greek tragedy, and despite the general term, ‘poetry’, it seems doubtful 
whether he is really dealing with a single theme. But many of his thoughts on 
the plays are illuminating, and all are stated with a freshness and vigour which 
make a readable and stimulating book. 


University of Southampton H. C. BALDRY | 


TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF THUCYDIDES 


ALEXANDER KLEINLOGEL: Beobachtungen zu einigen ‘recentiores’ des Thuky- 
dides. (Sitz. der Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., 1957. 1.) 
Pp. 60. Heidelberg: Winter, 1958. Paper, DM. 9.50. 


Tuis modest and businesslike essay analyses the text and scholia of two in- 
teresting manuscripts of Thucydides, Basileensis E III 4 (J) and Parisinus 
suppl. gr. 256 (1), and arrives at important conclusions on the Byzantine study | 
of Thucydides. 

The exemplar (*J) of J was a descendant of C, collated in Books vii-viii 
with w (= Powell’s B;,, Hemmerdinger’s Decurtatus, my 92), the source of extra- 
archetypal readings in B and H. | in vii—viii is a copy of *J, and the occasional 
agreement of J and | in error in i—vi suggests that corrections and variants were 
also imported into *J from 1. | in i-vi is a descendant of M, but not a pure 
descendant, since in v. 47. 12 and vi. 4. 1 it contains the groups of words which 
M omits. Kleinlogel regards this other element in its descent as having ‘strik- 
ing affinities’ with C; this seems from the evidence (pp. 46 ff.) to be an over- 
statement, especially since | shares some errors with manuscripts other than C, 
e.g. i. 33. 2 mapdvre Fl (mavri), 39. 1 Soxet rnpeiv 1, Sez rypetv G (Soxeiv Sei). 

1 was twice corrected throughout. The original scribe drew his corrections 
(1,) from *J, the later corrector (l,) principally from H, though his work shows 
affinities also with C and E. 

1+1, was the source of many corrections in Casselanus MS. hist. 3 (S), 
including those (S,.) in the hand of Planudes. This fact helps to date 1, and 
provides incidental confirmation of Hemmerdinger’s early dating of H (Essai 
sur V’histoire du texte de Thucydide, p. 43) ; the confirmation is strengthened by the 
demonstration (p. 13 n. 18, 18 f.) of a series of other relationships between H 
and hands in F and S. Planudes possessed F (Kugeas, B.Z. xvi. 588 ff.), and 
Kleinlogel locates in the Chora monastery, between 1300 and 1310, all the | 
editorial activity which is implied by these relationships and by *J and l. 
He follows Hemmerdinger (£ssai, pp. 43 f.) in associating Theodore Meto- 
chites with this activity and in locating A and M also in Chora during this | 
period. Hemmerdinger’s argument for M is invalid (C.R. lxi. 25), but his | 
identification of the Theodore who wrote the slightly self-important note on 
f. 292” of A is plausible. 

The scholia of our primary manuscripts represent two corpora; ABCF give | 
us one, later hands in F (Fre) the other, while c,GM combine both. This | 
essential fact is not brought out in Luschnat’s article (Phil. xcviii. 14 ff.); | 
Kleinlogel expounds it neatly (p. 17, n. 22). In 1, both 1, and 1, wrote scholia. : 
Those of |, are close to c, ; some of those of 1,, on the other hand, show affinities | 
with neither corpus and are presumably from *J (J, has very few). Treating 
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these as a unity, Kleinlogel finds their upper terminus indicated by a reference 
to Gregory Nazianzenus in 2? iii. 37. 2, their lower terminus by the fact that 
Suidas a 3237 = the first part of X1 vii. 60. 2. His attempt to date them more 
precisely (p. 16) fails, since it rests on his unfortunate translation of “Pwpaiois 
in the cynical comment of 2? ii. 97. 4. as ‘Romans’ in our sense of the word. 
The scholia of J are more remarkable. They were printed nullis codicum siglis 
ornata by Hude; corrections of Hude’s edition, and additions to it, were made 
by J. E. Powell in C.Q. xxx. 82 ff. Kleinlogel now distinguishes six hands, and 
sets out (pp. 35 ff.) all his assignations of individual scholia. Those of J. have 
nothing in common with either corpus, but XY? ii. 35. 2 is obviously related to 
the corresponding passage in P. Oxy. 853 (Hude, p. 129, Il. 25 ff.), as was 
pointed out by Powell, l.c., and 24? i. 128. 3 defends Thucydides’ oixovopia 
against its detractors in the same manner as P. Oxy. (Hude, p. 108, ll. 2 ff.), 
where the defence is made explicitly against Dionysius. Kleinlogel therefore 
derives the J, scholia ultimately from a commentary of the first century A.D., 
overlaid from the beginning of Book ii with Byzantine didactic material. The 
scholia and corrections of J, present some points of interest, notably the reading 
(partially disguised as a gloss) 7 [sic] ris te AOnvas in ii. 15. 4; on the strength 
of the comparison of Brasidas with Belisarius in XY? iv. 83. 3 Kleinlogel traces 
the origin of the J, scholia to the ‘Gaza School’ of the sixth century A.p. 

Among Kleinlogel’s remarks on other manuscripts two points require 
criticism. P. 17, n. 1: Kleinlogel confines the influence of the ‘FGM-source’ on 
F to Freee, remarking that in many cases it is hard to distinguish Fre from 
F,. Does this mean, or does it not, that he thinks that the remarkable correc- 
tions usually attributed to F, in (e.g.) iv. 118 are wrongly attributed? Pp. 8, 
14, 21 n. 28: Kleinlogel insists that w was available to the writer of ¢ (the 
exemplar of B and H) only from vi. 92 onwards, and he.derives H solely from 
{. How then would he explain the many individual readings of H before vi. 92, 
especially the agreement of H yp. with PHamb 163 in i. 2. 2 (Turner, 7.H.S. 
Ixxvi. 98) ? Is it not more plausible to suggest that although w was continuously 
readable only from vi. 92, and was used only from that point by 2, mutilated 
portions of the earlier books also existed and were collated with H? 


University of St. Andrews K. J. DOVER 


THE TRANSMISSION OF PLATONISM 


PrerRE Cource._e, W. K. C. Guturiz, Gicon, H. I. Marrou, 
W. THEILER, J. H. Waszinx, RicHARD WauzerR: Recherches sur la 
Tradition Platonicienne. (Fondation Hardt: Entretiens sur |’Antiquité 
Classique, Tome iii.) Pp. 242. Wandoeuvres, Geneva: Fondation 
Hardt (Cambridge: Heffer), 1958. Cloth, £2 net. 


VotumeE III of the Entretiens sur ’ Antiquité Classique arranged and published by 
the Fondation Hardt is devoted to studies in the transmission and modification 
of Platonism as it encountered new men and new movements in the Hellenistic, 
Roman, early Christian, and Muslim worlds. The book is therefore inter- 
disciplinary as well as international, and several of its authors make cogent 
pleas for more attention on the part of classical scholars to post-classical 
authors, pagan, Christian, and Muslim, whose writings can widen and deepen 
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our knowledge of the philosophy of the classical Greek schools, but which also 
deserve attention for their own sake, and which are indispensable for an under- 
standing of the stages by which classical thought is connected with that of the 
medieval and modern world. : 

The first paper is a notable study by Professor Guthrie of ‘Plato’s Views on 
the Nature of the Soul’, in which he presents a powerful case for the unity of 


the soul in Plato, and consequently for the internal consistency of the theology | 


and psychology to be found in the Phaedo, the Republic, the Phaedrus, and the 
Laws. Scholars have found difficulty in reconciling the myth of the Phaedrus, 


in which the tripartition represented by the chariot-image is ascribed to dis- 
carnate and divine as well as to embodied human souls, with the insistence in | 


the other dialogues that the lowe ¢ elements of the soul are wholly dependent 
on its association with the body. Professor Guthrie is unwilling to allow that the 
imagery of the Phaedrus simply breaks down, or that there is an unresolved 
contradiction between the Phaedrus and the other dialogues, and he offers 
a third solution which depends on emphasizing the distinction between dis- 


carnate souls and those of men still subject to the wheel of birth. While it is | 


true that the souls of gods, and of philosophers released from the wheel of 
birth, are covered by the chariot-simile, the unity of such souls is preserved and 
emphasized by stressing the equal goodness of the charioteer and horses by 
which they are represented. Some readers may feel that Professor Guthrie too 
lightly dismisses Hackforth’s suggestion that Book x of the Laws presents a 
different conception, and that he overdraws the contrast between myth and 
Adyos, but his main submission is entirely convincing. 

In an article on ‘Die Erneuerung der Philosophie in der Zeit Ciceros,’ 
Professor Gigon describes, with special attention to the first book of the Tusculan 
Disputations, the primacy of Platonism among the sources of the eclectic philo- 
sophy of Cicero and his contemporaries. He underlines the historical aware- 
ness of these later thinkers, their consciousness that they were heirs to a rich 
inheritance of classical philosophy, but at the same time he is heedful of his 
own warning against a glib use of the notions of Classicism and Eclecticism 
(‘Besser wird es doch wohl sein, von dem einen wie von dem andern dieser 
fatalen Begriffen abzusehen und an den Sachen festzuhalten.’) In Professor 
Theiler’s treatment of the concepts of ‘Gott und Seele im kaiserzeitlichen 
Denken’ we learn more of the development of early Christian philosophy 
from classical and Neoplatonic materials. The same process is seen at work in 
Professor Courcelle’s revealing discussion of some ‘Interprétations néo-platoni- 
santes du livre vi de l’Enéide’. Virgil’s eschatology was a powerful influence on 
Neoplatonic and early Christian pictures of the after-life, and even on medieval 
apocalyptic writings. 

The longest paper in the book is an incisive review by Professor Waszink 
of ‘Der Platonismus und die altchristliche Gedankenwelt’. Professor Waszink 
traces the influence of Platonism on the eclectic philosophies of the second 
century A.D., and shows how a chosen few Platonic writings came to occupy 
the centre of the stage: Timaeus, Republic, Laws x, Epinomis. He goes on to 
make some penetrating remarks about the differences of tone and temper 
between the Platonism of the Latin Fathers of the Western Church and that of 
the Greek Fathers of the East, and to illustrate the differences by a detailed 
examination of the concept of éjoiwors be@ as it appears in the two traditions. 

How comfortably Christian theology could live side by side with rich and 
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h also | varied classical learning is shown in a short but entertaining and suggestive 
inder- || paper by Professor Marrou on ‘Humanisme et Christianisme chez Clément 
of the d’Alexandrie d’aprés le Pédagogue’. In Clement’s view, as the late Edwyn 


Bevan remarked, philosophy had filled the role for the Greeks that the Law 
had filled for the Jews, of being the tutor that led the way to Christ, and Pro- 
fessor Marrou cites many passages where Clement supports a proposition by 


ity of 

aa ) parallel quotations from Holy Scripture and the pagan classics. 

d the In Mr. Walzer’s account of ‘Platonism in Islamic Philosophy’, with which 
edrus, the book ends, we see more clearly than ever how much that lies outside the 


usual scope of classical studies is relevant to classical texts and problems. Early 
Muslims, like early Christians, saw in Platonism a theistic philosopky which 


ace 

aad could provide them with the metaphysical basis of which their theology stood 
at the in need. Platonic scholars will be especially interested in Walzer’s account of 
olved | the doctrines of Al-Farabi, who developed from Plato’s Republic a blue-print for 
offers an ideal Muslim community governed by a philosopher-Caliph. The Muslim 


philosophers in general shared with the later Greek Neoplatonists the view 
that Aristotle was and remained essentially a Platonist. Here, as throughout 


> it is 
sel of | these studies, one is conscious of the difference of aim and viewpoint between 
1 and a modern historically minded scholar and those Neoplatonic thinkers for 


» whom the classics were a repository of true doctrine as well as the subject- 
matter of academic research. 
Most of the papers are followed by summaries, in French, of discussions 


and between the participants in the meeting of which the book is a record. Pro- 
fessor Courcelle’s paper is supplemented by a substantial bibliography. There 

srs,’ are indexes of authors, texts, and subjects. 

culan This is a book in which all roads lead to Plato, but from Plato they lead in 

hilo- many and varied directions. The Hardt Foundation has rendered another 

mares service to classical studies by sponsoring and publishing it. 

me St. John’s College, Cambridge RENFORD BAMBROUGH 

} 

cism 

ieser THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES 

°ssor 

shen EpmunD BucHnerR: Der Panegyrikos des Isokrates. Eine historisch-philo- 

phy ff logische Untersuchung. (Historia Einzelschriften, 2.) Pp. x+170. 

k in Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1958. Paper, DM. 15. 

a AN apparent contradiction in the Panegyricus has led to different views on 

wal Isocrates’ purpose in writing it. At one time he argues that Athens alone should 
lead Greece against Persia, at another he advocates joint leadership by Athens 

ink and Sparta. Dr. Buchner claims that the inconsistency is only apparent. He 

rey believes that the Panegyricus is an amalgamation of two speeches; 20-128, in 

wil which Isocrates demonstrates the superior claims of Athens, Buchner calls the 

upy ‘epideictic’ war speech and 133-86, in which Isocrates urges war against Persia 

¥ under Athens and Sparta, he calls the ‘symbouleutic’ speech. The ‘epideictic’ 

per speech is merely the means to achieve the aim of the ‘symbouleutic’ speech ; by 

tof proving that Athens alone deserves the 2yeyovia Isocrates hopes he will per- 

‘led suade the Spartans to share it with her. 


Buchner’s explanation seems to me to be based on a more careful reading 
of the Panegyricus than the view held by Mathieu, Baynes, and others that 
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Isocrates was throughout championing Athenian claims to sole leadership, and 
that the references to a leadership shared with Sparta were merely diplomatic, 
That the long exposition of superior Athenian claims is ‘epideictic’ in purpose 
is stated in so many words by Isocrates himself (18). What has probably con- 
fused commentators more than anything in the Panegyricus itself is Isocrates’ 
commentary on it in the Antidosis. Buchner treats this difficulty too lightly. 
In the Antidosis Isocrates certainly gives the impression that the theme of the 
Panegyricus as a whole was war against Persia under Athenian leadership. 
There is no mention of partnership with Sparta. Even so, I think Buchner’s 
interpretation is right. It suited Isocrates’ purpose in the Antidosis to stress his 
praise of Athens in the past rather than his advocacy of a leadership shared 
with Sparta which had proved to be impracticable. 

Buchner believes that the ‘epideictic’ section is modelled on the traditional 
Athenian epitaphios and the ‘symbouleutic’ section on speeches delivered at 
Panhellenic gatherings. His structural analysis may be too elaborate and 
schematic, but in the essentials it is convincing. It explains why jets in 20-128 
generally means ‘We Athenians’ and in 133-86 ‘We Greeks’. 

Closely connected with his views on Isocrates’ policy are Buchner’s argu- 
ments on the relative meaning of dpy7 and 2yeynovia. These are expressed at 
some length. He insists that the words are never used synonymously in the 
Panegyricus as many have supposed. dpy7, he claims, has the sense of self- 
interested dominion over other Greek states, often to the detriment of the 
Greeks, while 7yeyovia implies a willingly acknowledged leadership against 
a third party. Isocrates accordingly uses dpy7 of the fifth-century Athenian 
Confederacy and of Spartan dominion over other Greek states after 404 B.c. 
In most cases where these two words occur Buchner has little difficulty in 
maintaining this distinction. In 21 and 22 7yepyovia is reasonably taken to 
refer to the Athenian leadership described in 34-37. The real difficulty comes 
in 103 and 119 where 7yyeovia and 7yeudves are undoubtedly applied to what is 
elsewhere called the dpyy of Athens and Sparta respectively. Buchner explains 
this by saying that Isocrates is directly imitating the wording of similar passages 
in the epitaphios ascribed to Lysias. 

Considerable space is devoted to a detailed study of the relationship between 
the Panegyricus and this epitaphios. Buchner seems to think it essential for his 
interpretation of the Panegyricus to prove that the epitaphios was written first, 
and that Isocrates imitated it directly. His arguments are interesting and 
original, but they can hardly be regarded as conclusive. In any case it is diffi- 
cult to see why the priority of the epitaphios is of such fundamental importance 
or deserving of such elaborate study in this context. Buchner’s main points are 
well maintained by other arguments. Even the difficulties raised by 103 and 
119 do not seem fatal to the general distinction Buchner makes between 
dpxy and 7yenovia. One can hardly expect complete consistency from a writer 
like Isocrates in giving somewhat specialized meanings to common words. 

It has often been maintained that the Panegyricus contains propaganda for 
the Second Athenian Confederacy, and that the Peace, in which Isocrates 
demanded the abandonment of the Athenian dpy7, reflected a radical change 
of policy. Buchner denies that Isocrates shows himself as an imperialist either in 
the Panegyricus or in the Areopagiticus. His arguments seem to me to be convincing 
in themselves and to conform with Isocrates’ character. Isocrates had no scruples 
about contradicting statements he had previously made, provided it suited his 
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argument of the moment to do so, but both in politics and education he seems 
to have remained true to his essential principles. 

My chief criticism is of the book’s arrangement, which Buchner admits is 
not entirely satisfactory. The greater part is a commentary on the Panegyricus 
section by section. The main themes are broken up and are interspersed with 
discussions of miscellaneous points. An effort is needed to follow the train of 
thought. Anyone seriously interested in Isocrates should make the effort. 
Buchner seems to me to show a far better understanding of Isocrates’ views 
and methods than most scholars who have written about him in recent times. 


H. Lt. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 
University of Durham 


NON-LITERARY PAPYRI FROM NESSANA 


CasPER J. Kraemer: Excavations at Nessana. Vol. iii: Non-Literary 
Papyri. Pp. xxiii+355; 8 plates. Princeton: University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1958. Cloth, 60s. net, 


Documents which provide, for other areas, the kind of information found in 
Egyptian papyri are always welcome. Those here published were found in 
1937 at ‘Auja el-Hafir in Palestine, 100 miles south-west of Jerusalem on the 
Egyptian road, and thus in a district which, though often under Egyptian 
rulers, was never part of Egypt itself. The difference is visible in the calendar 
(the few occurrences of Egyptian months are in documents connected with 
Egyptian localities) and in personal and place- names. It is significant therefore 
that the hands and the official vocabulary are very similar to those of Egyptian 
papyri. Every discovery of extra-Egyptian documents (like those from Dura- 
Europos) goes to prove the general similarity (with local variations) of con- 
temporary Greek hands in various regions of the ancient world. 

It is interesting to compare the entagia (orders for payment, etc.) with those 
from Egypt. The general pattern is similar; both are bilingual, Arabic and 
Greek, and the formulae are alike, but there are some differences, apart from 
the occurrence in the one case of the Egyptian, in the other of the Roman 
months. These are: in Egypt the governor gives both name and title (ovpBov- 
dos), in Palestine name only ; in Egypt the verb varies, in Palestine it is always 
mapdoxere ; in Egypt the date is by the (Egyptian) month and indiction only, 
in Palestine by the year of the Hegira also; in Egypt neither scribe nor tax- 
collector is named, in Palestine both; in Egypt the amount is recapitulated in 
Greek only, in Palestine in both languages. Apparently, whereas the Caliphate 
used in both (perhaps in other) provinces generally uniform formulae, there 
were local variations, perhaps inherited from Byzantine practice. Many docu- 
ments here published date indeed from before the Arab conquest ; the extreme 
exact dates (many documents lack a year date) are ‘before 505’ and 689. 
In no. 46 (A.D. 605) the opening invocation adds to the Trinity and the 
Blessed Virgin (if the supplement is correct) [yépou dyiwv papripwlp, 
a formula unknown in Egyptian papyri. 

Professor Kraemer, happy in the opportunity to edit these interesting docu- 
ments, has performed his task in exemplary manner, a task the difficulty of 
which should not be judged from the legible facsimiles given; many papyri 
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were much defaced and hard to read, the decipherments are clearly excellent, 
and the commentary not less so, shirking no difficulties and ample without 
being verbose. 

Some remarks on particular points may be added. The Byzantine troops 
stationed at Nessana (of xaoowpévor @eodocvaxoi) seem to have been drome- 
darii (no. 35 records a levy of camels and dromedaries from the village, and 
37 is an account of camels). There was evidently a recognized tribunal at the 
camp ; 19 is an éxo¢pdy.opa (legal attestation) by the camp scriniarius certifying 
that a soldier there had formally initiated an action against his brother and had 
cited witnesses. Another legal point ‘of interest is that witnesses are called to 
attest that an illiterate party had authorized a man to sign a contract on his 
behalf. This is not the Egyptian practice. One notable document is 57, a 
contract of divorce unusually full of human interest (oAAd xuwnfévra peratd 
Kai KepdArca Kai €unvapev travres .. . iva 
mpos aAdAidrous Kai odk In 59 is evidence for a poll-tax (ém- 
in Egypt avdpicpds or divaypady) and land-tax (Syudo., in Egypt 
Snudows ys). Three documents of special interest are 72, an order from the 
Arab governor, Abu Rashid, to a local official to provide a mawla (freedman) 
with a guide to 76 dyvov dpos, 73, a similar order on behalf of the governor’s 
wife Ubayya (a Christian?), and 89 a money account of some traders visiting 
the ‘Holy Mountain’. There can be no doubt that the dpos is Mount Sinai. 
The church there, in which services were attended by the traders, was no 
doubt that of St. Catherine’s monastery, whence the Codex Sinaiticus came. 
A point of minor interest is that the name Thomas, always @wpdas in Egypt, 
here appears regularly as Qwayds or (normally) Q@wayos. Another is that in 
dating clauses ypévwy frequently appears before ivduxriwvos. The Imperial title 
also shows differences from Egyptian practice, e.g. (no. 30), rod Gevordrov 
Kai evocBeardrov Seomdrov PA. Mavpixiov TiBepiov é€v Xprota 
2 TE pov peyiorou evepyérov. No. go, a daily record of sales of dates, is impor- 
tant for the date trade. 

Some suggestions may be added. In 18. 19 f., apo réAous ris adbrijs dralrias 
seems possible. In 1. 35 does .avattxapny conceal oriydprov? In the note on I. 1 
‘post-Basilius year’ is a slip; the consul is Belisarius. 22. 30 f., qu. dadvai[pé- 
tw x ]aiw (the ac reduced as often to a flourish) ? In 1. 30 one suspects ¢7[i 74. 
In 24. 12 xafte is no better evidence (so note) for the form than xaftaias of 
1. 5, for, phonetically equivalent to xafva, it may be a simple haplography. 
In the note on Il. 6-7, for AAeypad read AAaypasd. It is an illegitimate liberty 
with the text to render adrijs tpirns ivh(ucriwvos) of 1. 8 as ‘year 569’, 
though that is the equivalent of the indiction. In 26. 8 dép] éay[7] Gv is per- 
haps too obvious to have escaped the editor. In 30. 5 the nominative, 7 «i- 
pnpevn «ra. is not a stylistic fault (‘shift of person’) but a verbal quotation : ‘they 
say, “‘a short time ago” . . .’. At the end perhaps péA\[ovea reAevrav rov Biov 
(cf. B.G.U. 361. II. 18). In 1. 7 to delete the point after adris gives a better 
construction. In ]. 8 qu. (adris) after ris? In 31. 43 may not @euov be Abra- 
ham’s father? Then oixérov is used absolutely. In 44, Kraemer renders the 
opening words, ér: éoywv éywd, ‘I have just received’. Rather ‘I have further 
received’ (probably following a previous receipt). In 52. 1,] rHv wdA[w] ceow- 
opévot mpeoBeias is rendered ‘having saved their city by their supplications’, 
and it is even suggested that the city was relieved ‘from tax burdens’. Why 
not rather ‘[having arrived] safely [at] the city thanks to their prayers’? In 
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53. 12 qu. edpeOG? In 54. 5 qu. dvadoyovons ... Tav Sy[poloiwy 
eiago[pav ? In the account 93 does the stroke (/) which often takes the place of 
a numeral mean ‘nil’? Finally, to the parallels for the prayer in 96 add the 
stele in Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith, pp. 199-202, plate 22. 


H. I. BELL 


ROMAN LITERARY PORTRAITS 


Ernar Lorstept: Roman Literary Portraits. Translated by P. M. Fraser. 
Pp. 204. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Cloth, 21s. net. 


Wuen a scholar of outstanding reputation in technical spheres of learning 
gives the general public his reflections on less specialized aspects of his subject, 
such a work is properly welcomed with gratitude and high expectations. If 
these are succeeded by some disappointment, that is partly a tribute to the 
fame and merits of such an author. 

The present volume is P. M. Fraser’s translation of Léfstedt’s Romare, pub- 
lished in Sweden in 1956, and contains nine essays with the following titles: 
(1) ‘The Cultural Legacy of Antiquity’, (2) “The Background of Roman Litera- 
ture’, (3) ‘Aspects of the History of Roman Love-poetry’, (4) ‘Cicero’s Life 
and Work’, (5) ‘A Roman Publicist and Historian’, (6) ‘Roman Financiers’, 
(7) “Tacitus as an Historian’, (8) “The Style of Tacitus’, (9) ‘Marcus Aurelius 
and his Age’. This is a posthumous collection, neither chosen nor revised by 
Léfstedt himself; it cannot be assumed that Léfstedt, who habitually lectured 
without notes, would necessarily have constructed the collection he was medi- 
tating before his death out of the essays, mostly going back many years and 
at points out of date, that happened to exist in written form. 

The titles of several of the chapters indicate a virtue that pervades the whole 
book, namely the author’s desire and ability to see literary and historical 
personages in relation to their age. It is chiefly for this reason, and also because 
of an eloquence that is at once enthusiastic and calm, that the volume is to be 
recommended to students and general readers as illuminating and inspiring. 
That being said, some words of caution should be added. Léfstedt is sometimes 
so preoccupied with circumstances that he attaches too little importance to the 
individual. For example (p. 79), having quoted Cicero, ad Q.F. i. 1. 27, he 
doubts if ‘one of the leading ‘‘master-races” of today would give precisely 
similar instructions for the administration of a conquered couniry with an 
ancient culture’. It was a man, not a race, who gave the instructions in ques- 
tion, as Pliny (Zp. viii. 24) did a century and a half later, and as some liberal 
members of imperialistic nations have always done. This remark of Léfstedt, 
with many others, also indicates a circumstance that readers of the book will 
have to reckon with, namely that most of these essays were written in an age 
profoundly different in its assumptions from the present one, that Léfstedt 
tended to take its assumptions for granted and to count on their permanence, 
and that he had a considerable taste for topicalities that have now a decidedly 
antiquarian flavour. Indeed it seems that even for his own age he had old- 
fashioned attitudes. We ought perhaps to be grateful for his high opinion of the 
British Empire and English political wisdom (pp. 29 ff.), and of the unique 
parental and filial devotion that we are alleged to share with the Romans. On 
the other hand we may, here and elsewhere, suspect some use of rosetinted 
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spectacles, and even suspect that they were not always removed when Rome 
itself was examined. Lucilius, Cicero, Lucretius, and Sallust would hardly 
have been in total agreement with the glowing picture presented in pp. 33 ff. 
There are even fatuities. The ‘more fickle and undisciplined Greeks’ are dis- 
paraged because, unlike the Romans, they could never keep account books 
(p. 34). The Roman, who has just been commended for the ‘philistinism’ 
that he shares with ourselves (p. 32), was nevertheless ‘a considerable artist 
in his own way’. Why? Because ‘his lineal descendant, the Italian, is in many 
respects an outstanding artistic type’ (p. 36). 

All the above references are to Chapter 2 (“The Background of Roman 
Literature’), whose quality scarcely fulfils the promise of the title. The follow- 
ing chapter, on ‘Aspects of the History of Roman Love-poetry’, is a positive 
disappointment, since the author shies away from love-poetry to ‘national 
feeling’ and renewed disparagement of the Greeks, this time in the person of 
Callimachus. Chapter 4 (‘Cicero’s Life and Works’) is of great interest, though 
here the prevalent lack of modernity is plainly evident. It would have been 
interesting, since Léfstedt has much to say of Cicero’s Letters, to be given his 
views on Carcopino. On p. 85, taken in, like so many, by Lucretius’ reference 
to patrii sermonis egestas, he disparages the poet in a manner to which it is fair to 
reply ‘chacun a sa méthode de travail’. Chapter 5, on Sallust, is valuable. 
Students should, however, before accepting Léfstedt’s opinion on the genuine- 
ness of the two Epistulae ad Caesarem, read Last in C.Q. xvii and xviii. Chapter 6 
contains good pictures of Lucullus, to whom Léfstedt, like Ferrero, is sympa- 
thetic, Atticus, and Augustus. Chapter 7 (“Tacitus as an Historian’) is mainly 
commonplace. In Chapter 8 (“The Style of Tacitus’) Léfstedt is of course on 
his own ground, and here the author of Syntactica has something of special 
and individual value to give to students and teachers. We could have done with 
more of this, even, if need had been, at the expense of other chapters. Much 
valuable information is given on the nature and development of Tacitus’ 
vocabulary and prose structure. We are given cogent reasons why Tacitus’ 
‘grand style . . . never degenerates into empty rhetoric’, but not the main 
reason, which is Tacitus’ perfection of intellectual and emotional power. The 
history/tragedy equation in Tacitus and its effects on his manner of presenta- 
tion are discussed, and under ‘style’ Léfstedt acutely and imaginatively 
expounds Tacitus’ manipulation of historical matter for artistic purposes. 
Chapter 9 (‘Marcus Aurelius and his Age’) contains interesting matter on 
Aurelius and Fronto and Epictetus’ influence on the former, whose outlook is 
emphasized as not half-Christian, but ‘based firmly on the foundations of 
ancient thought’ (p. 201). On p. 183 we have the interesting remark that ‘this 
strange passion of the practical and shrewd Roman for the fascination of 
rhetorical effect is indeed one of the most interesting psychological phenomena 
of ancient civilization’. It was in fact a natural enough result of the prevalent 
Roman combination of artistic talent and ambition with intellectual inertia. 


King’s College, London W. S. MAGUINNESS 
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CICERO’S SPEECHES 


R. GARDNER: Cicero, The Speeches. With an English translation. 
(1) Pro Sestio, In Vatinium. (2) Pro Caelio, De Provincits Consularibus, 
Pro Balbo. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xx+374; xx+385. London: 
Heinemann, 1958. Cloth, 18s. net each. 


Mr. GARDNER’s edition contains more than the expected text and translation. 
Both volumes are prefaced by a table of dates (9 pages) and a sketch of Roman 
politics from 63 to 57 (21 pages). Each speech has an historical introduction, 
and is followed by an extended summary : among the appendixes one may note 
in particular the discussion of the leges Aelia et Fufia (pp. 309-22). This material 
will be found useful, and needs little discussion. P. 12: Clodius did not ‘bring 
forward’ four bills on 3 January 58; he carried them on 4 January (Pis. 9). He 
must have introduced them 23 days before (étrinum nundinum), i.e. on 10 
December 59, the very day that he entered office. P. 14: 20 March is too late 
for Cicero’s flight ; cf. G. De Benedetti, Historia, iii (1929), p. 568, n. 202. 
P. 535: infinitum imperium was a term of abuse, not of constitutional theory ; 
cf. J. Béranger, Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris, 1948), pp. 19 ff. Gardner recognizes 
the ability of Gabinius, but might have spared a kind word for Piso. 

The text itself is basically C. F. W. Miiller’s, with only a few changes; 
Miiller was a great Ciceronian scholar, but some progress has been since his 
day, notably in places where prose-rhythm is relevant. A few misprints have 
crept in: Sest. 28 decebat for dicebat, 99 omnia for omni, Vat. 36 at for ut, Cael. 46 
familiarum for familiarium. Occasionally one reading is printed and another 
translated ; cf. Sest. 32 audeas, 47 quid tum?, Cael. 16 [cupiditatis], 72 vellet. 
A few notes on the text are added, but they are sometimes so brief as to be mis- 
leading (cf. Sest. 89, Vat. 25, Cael. 10, 25, 39, 42, 45, 68, Balb. 3, 39, 41). 

Some comments may be offered on the translation and notes (which are 
provided on a generous scale throughout). Sest. 11 reliquaeque coniurationis: not 
‘the rest of the conspirators’ but ‘the remnants of the conspirators’; none has 
been mentioned. 15 vir clarissimus mthique multis repugnantibus amicissimus: not 
‘a great friend of mine (whereas many persons set themselves against me)’. 
21 L. Piso, cos. 58, did not have the agnomen ‘Frugi’; Asconius implied this 
(p. 2 Clark), but he was wrong. 33 It might be noted that the contio mentioned 
here was held outside the pomerium so that Caesar could attend (Dio xxxviii. 
17. 1). This fact is suppressed by Cicero; it illustrates his technique of criticizing 
Piso and Gabinius for acts which could be imputed to Caesar as well. 40 
eorum taciturnitas in quos illa oratio tam improba conferebatur: Gardner translates 
correctly, and offers a wrong alternative in a footnote. 47 nonne ad servos videtis 
rem publicam venturam fuisse? Not ‘into a condition of slavery’ but ‘into the power 
of slaves’. quorum alterum fugiendum non esse, carere sensu: not ‘cannot be avoided’ 
but ‘ought not to be shunned’. 58 (first sentence) : hoc points backwards and 
refers to the annexation of Cyprus. 66 conflandae (pecuniae): not ‘forging’ but 
scraping together’. 78 accepisset res publica plagam, sed eam quam acceptam gemere 
posset: for gemere Gardner tentatively suggests mederi, but this verb does not 
govern the accusative in Cicero. 98 cum dignitate otium: ‘Peace with Honour’ 
will hardly do; that expression has misleading associations. 114 Gardner 
comments that the Palatine tribe had a narrow political outlook; let us say 
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rather that it was difficult for the optimates to control. 129 ut unus dissentiret 
hostis: not ‘my enemy’. 132 eos cives coniunxit eodem periculo et crimine ut a me 
inierit gratiam : it should be made clear that eos points to ut. 146 his pulsis qui me 
huius urbis compotem fecerunt: not ‘those who’ ; his is deictic. 

Vat. 3 paulo ante: not ‘a little before’ but ‘a short time ago’. 8 ut haec minima 
dicam: not ‘if I may mention things so unimportant’. 25 L. Paullum qui tum 
quaestor Macedoniam obtinebat: this does not imply that he was left in charge of 
the province. 41 cum T. Annium tanto opere laudes et clarissimo viro non nullam 
laudatione tua labeculam adspergas: viro is Annius (Milo), not Sestius. 

Cael. 17. The first sentence is mistranslated. 18 sic enim, iudices, reperietis quod 

cum ad id loci venero ostendam . . . Gardner translates ‘For so, gentlemen, you 
will find that when I have reached that part of my speech I shall show . . .’; 
he misunderstands sic and quod. 26 nomina deferunt inter se sodales: Gardner 
translates ‘lay information among themselves’, and comments ‘Against others ?” 
The meaning is surely ‘prosecute one another’. 40 Graecos . . . quibus cum facere 
non possent loqui tamen et scribere honeste et magnifice licebat: the adverbs modify 
JSacere as well as the other infinitives. 48 hic ego iam rem definiam, mulierem nullam 
nominabo: not ‘here and now I will explain the matter . . .’; rem and mulierem 
are contrasted. 60 Gardner comments ‘Q. Metellus Celer and Clodius were 
cousins on their mother’s side’. To be exact, Clodius’ mother was a sister of 
Celer’s father. 

Prov. Cons. 1 Gardner suggests that P. Servilius spoke first as princeps senatus, 
but there was probably no such title at this period. 4 imperatori : ‘general’ misses 
the irony. 5 iam vero: not ‘but now’. fortorium: it is misleading to translate 
‘harbour-dues’ as this tax could be levied inland. 8 sic fortuna cum improbitate 
certavit, ut nemo posset utrum protervior an infelicior esset tudicare. Instead of protervior, 
which is too limited in meaning, posterior of the manuscripts should be retained 
(Gardner himself admits the possibility). For the similar use of postremus see 
Landgraf on Sex. Rosc. 137. 24 Cicero says that in 63 he made war on some 
persons who had previously been his friends. Gardner wrongly refers to P. 
Sulla and Bestia, alleged Catilinarians whom Cicero later defended. 29 an dies 
auget . . .: in the translation the drift of this sentence is obscure. 35 liberos: 
Gardner comments that Caesar had only one child. But /iberi is often used of 
single children (Kiihner-Stegmann i. 87). 37 proficiscetur paludatus ? Gardner 
translates ‘is he to wear his general’s cloak when he leaves Rome?’ ; this gives 
the wrong emphasis. 43 terror iniectus Caesari de eius actis : this refers not to Clodius’ 
attack on Caesar, but to the earlier attack by Memmius and Domitius (cf. 
Sest. 40). 

Balb. 2 si minus potuerim: not ‘if I shall be unable’. 23 Gardner comments 
‘Massilia was loyal till 49 B.c. when the Pompeians persuaded the city to 
oppose Caesar’. Does this not show that Massilia remained loyal in 49? 
29 si idem nos iuris haberemus quod ceteri: not ‘the same system of law’, but ‘the 
same rights’. 30 undique adscribi means ‘are enrolled from all sorts of places’. 
33 The translation of the last sentence is very confused ; de quibus is picked up by 
de eis, and exceptum videretur is co-ordinate with esset ratum. 34 cum duo fulmina 
nostri imperi . . . Cn. et P. Scipiones exstincti occidissent : Gardner doubts fulmina and 
considers Ernesti’s lumina. But fulmina is surely right; cf. O. Skutsch, Studi 
Italiani di Filologia Classica, xxvii-xxviii (1956), 536 ff. 38 nullum populi nostri 
iussum: not ‘order of ours’ but ‘enactment of the Roman people’. 

When one discusses a long work of this kind a list of criticisms may give an 
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unfair impression, Many readers will now find their way more easily about these 
remarkable speeches; by making this possible Gardner has done a good ser- 
vice for classical studies. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford R. G. M. NISBET 


THE BUDE PLINY 


Pline l’Ancien: Histoire’ Naturelle, Livre xiv. Texte établi, traduit et 
commenté par J. Anpr&. (Collection des Universités de France.) 
Pp. 167 (24-72 double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1958. Paper, 400 fr. 


Puiny xiv—‘tout entier consacré 4 la vigne et au vin’, as Professor André 
reminds us—is a book which we should expect to be well edited in France, and 
no one will be disappointed on this occasion. The editor has dealt worthily 
both with the text and with its theme. In his introduction he stresses the variety 
of Pliny’s literary sources without denying that he owed something to his own 
experience. In the commentary both these facets of Pliny’s work on the subject 
are reflected : the other classical sources are introduced and, where necessary, 
discussed ; and technical points are explained in the light of modern experience 
and research. The commentary, indeed, ranks as a helpful and reliable work of 
reference. 

In establishing the text, André has used his own collation of six manuscripts. 
Due deference is paid to M, where it is available. For example, in 9 pantheram, 
the reading of M alone, is preferred to pateram. Again, in 137 praestat, similarly 
read by M alone, is preferred to constat. However, praestat (‘supplies’) cannot be 
intransitive, as constat (‘costs’) would be; and a note should have been inserted 
to explain that the phrase is completed by understanding as its subject uita, 
which occurs four lines earlier. The translation does not make the construction 
clear. 

Few fresh emendations have been admitted to the text: 16 in tisque, a reading 
that is convincing on stylistic grounds, is neither claimed by the editor himself 
nor attributed to any manuscript or to any other editor; 43 Phalacra Idae 
(phalacraiae d, Phalacram edd.) is an elegant reconstruction from Theophrastus ; 
88 Numae regis proximi (portumi, postumi MSS.) neatly abolishes the unintelligible 
conjecture Postumia. Some interesting suggestions for remedying loci desperati 
are relegated to the apparatus: 13 per perticam amplo discursu is far superior to 
Mayhoff’s per inania omnia discursu (peritiam damna discursu MSS.) ; 112 a strong 
case is made out for thalliae (callen M). 

The editor has wisely resisted any temptation to emend where emendation 
is not strictly necessary. Nevertheless, his translation, excellent though it is, 
at times suggests that self-denial has been carried too far. 21 ex its germana 
minor acino melius deflorescit is translated ‘La ‘‘petite Aminnée vraie” passe 
mieux la fleur’, acino being ignored. Rackham’s minor minore acino should be 
considered. The Loeb edition is not mentioned in this volume. 62 exolescit haec 
quoque copiae potius quam bonitati studentium is rendered ‘mais il le perd aussi 
depuis que !’on recherche la quantité plus que la qualité’. But can studentium 
depend on haec? Rackham adopts Dalecamp’s culpa copiae . . . studentium. 87 
subit mentem . . . duas partes ex hoc numero Italiae esse, praeterea longe ante cunctas 
terras (‘je remarque que . . . I’Italie en produit les deux tiers et l’emporte en 
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outre loin sur tous les autres pays’) is elegantly translated, but the syntax of 
the last phrase is surely inadmissible even in Pliny : longe ante should depend on 
an adjective. If we read terras feracis (sc. Italiae), all is clear and straightforward : 
Italy excels both in variety and in productivity. In 95 emendations are 
rightly rejected, but the provision ‘II est interdit de vendre le vin grec et 
l’Aminnéen huit as le quadrantal’ seems strange. Onnefors (Pliniana, pp. 
156-7), citing parallel instances, points out that quisque should be supplied 
after Aminnaeumque : the sale of Greek wine is forbidden, and the selling price of 
Aminnean fixed at 8 asses (for 6 gallons). 144 ad proconsulatum usque praeturae 
honoribus gestis is the reading of M, but ‘. . . qui exerga les charges depuis la 
préture jusqu’au proconsulat’ is closer to e praetura (read by DEF and adopted 
by Rackham). Neither e praetura nor the translation is acceptable. A more 
accurate statement would be provided by e quaestura, but there is nothing to 
justify such a correction. Moreover, a literal translation of praeturae will make 
good sense. That Novellius held ‘the offices of the praetorship up to the pro- 
consulship’ is a true statement of the facts, although it is one that needs some 
explanation. His last appointment was as governor of Gallia Narbonensis, a 
senatorial province usually administered by ex-praetors. It was the custom in 
the first century a.D. for all governors of senatorial provinces to be known as 
proconsuls, whether they were consulares or praetorii: see Tac. Ann. xvi. 18, 
proconsul tamen Bithyniae et mox consul, etc. Between his praetorship and his 
proconsulship, which we should describe as a propraetorship, Novellius was 
curator locorum publicorum (a post reserved for praetorii) and legatus ad census 
accipiendos et dilectum (see André’s note and Pauly—Wissowa, s.v.). Consequently, 
apart from the praetorship, Novellius held two, and possibly three, appoint- 
ments in virtue of his praetorian rank, thus completing a series of practurae 
honores. No doubt e praetura was a misguided attempt to make common sense of 
a puzzling phrase. 

As is apt to be the case in a review of this kind, stress has fallen on matters 
that are unsolved and in some cases defy solution. It would be unfair not to lay 
infinitely greater stress on the excellent qualities of this volume in all its aspects. 
The editor has, indeed, not merely produced a very good edition ; he has also 
provided at a modest cost a guide book which will be of service to anyone who 
wishes to learn about the wines of antiquity and their production. 

The book has been revised with care. The few misprints that have been 
observed all occur in the commentary. 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


DICTYS CRETENSIS 


Dictys Cretensis: Ephemeridos Belli Troiani libri. Edidit W. E1sEnuvt, 
Pp. lii+150. Leipzig: Teubner, 1958. Boards, DM. 7.60. 


Tue last edition of Dictys was published eighty-eight years ago (F. Meister, 
Teubner, 1872). In 1907 the tranquil tenor of Dictyan studies was disturbed 
by two events: a papyrus from Tebtunis' revealed part of the Greek original, 
whose existence had often been doubted, and showed that the Latin text of 


1 Ed. Grenfell-Hunt-Goodspeed, The off, reprinted on pp. 134-9 of the work 
Tebtunis Papyri, Part ii, London, 1907, pp. under review. 
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Lucius Septimius is a fairly close translation from the Greek ; and the existence 
in the library of Count Balleani at Jesi of a new manuscript of Dictys, dating 
in its greater part from the early ninth century, was made known." In the 
immediately following years a number of studies on Dictys were published in 
which the history of the text was re-examined in the light of the new discoveries. 
The time seemed ripe for a new critical edition. Two world wars intervened, 
however, and it is only thanks to Professor Eisenhut that we have at last a 
text of Dictys based on all the available evidence. 

Meister used only six manuscripts for his edition, and did not realize that 
they belonged to two distinct families. Eisenhut uses fourteen manuscripts, and 
knows of at least sixteen others. Most of his manuscripts he has himself collated, 
and he has worked out their relations, which he sums up on pp. xlii-xlvi, and in 
diagrammatic form on p. xlvii. Some manuscripts are contaminated, but in 
general it is fairly easy to determine the readings of the hyparchetypes y and e. 
Neither can systematically be preferred to the other, and they probably re- 
present different editions in late antiquity, since one opens with the Epistola 
and the other with the Prologos. The Codex Aesinas, the oldest representative 
of the « family, which aroused great hopes at its first discovery, is so interpolated 
that readings which appear in it alone can rarely be accepted.” 

The critical apparatus is clearly set out, with full page references to the 
literature and frequent citation of parallel passages in Dictys. On about a 
hundred occasions Eisenhut refers for detailed discussion of the passage in 
question to his forthcoming Kritische Notizen zu einer neuen Ausgabe des Dictys- 
Septimius, which is to appear in the Schriften der Sektion fiir Altertumswissen- 
schaft of the Berlin Academy. 

It is therefore pointless to examine the text in detail until this work is 
available. On the whole it seems sound, and a considerable improvement on 
that of Meister. A check of ten pages revealed eighteen divergences from 
Meister’s text, none of which seemed prima facie unlikely. 

It occurs to the reviewer to inquire whether more might not be made of the 
indirect tradition, now that we know the Latin text to be a fairly faithful 
rendering of the Greek original. Eisenhut occasionally quotes Malalas, usually 
in connexion with a proper name, but he gets very little more help from 
Malalas in constituting the text than was possible half a century ago. Patzig’s 
series of papers in the early volumes of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift? and 
Noack’s* study made an advance in this direction which might be pursued 
further today. In particular we might learn which of the two recensions is 
closer to the Greek original. It would have been useful if references to the 
testimonia had been printed at the foot of the page, as in Meister’s edition. 

There are one or two slips in the preface. The paragraph on codex Parisinus 
lat. 5690, which belonged to Petrarch, must be completely revised in the light 


? Description and collation published by 
C. Annibaldi, L’ Agricola e la Germania di 
Cornelio Tacito nel MS latino n.8 della biblioteca 
del Conte G. Balleani in JFesi, Citta del Cas- 
tello, 1907; the manuscript was first noticed 
by Annibaldi in 1902. 

2 Cf. E. Lofstedt, ‘Die neue Dictyshand- 
schrift’, Eranos, vii (1907), 44-72, who al- 
ready sounded a note of warning. 

3 E. Patzig, ‘Dictys Cretensis’, B.Z. i 


(1892), 131-52; ‘Die Hypothesis in Din- 
dorfs Ausgabe der Odysseescholien’, B.Z. ii 
(1893), 413-40; ‘Die Troica des Johannes 
Antiochenus’, B.Z. iv (1895), 23-29; ‘Die 
Abhangigkeit des Jo. Antiochenus von Jo. 
Malalas’, B.Z. x (1901), 41-53; ‘Das 
Trojabuch des Sisyphos von Kos’, B.Z. xii 
(1903), 231-57. 

4 F. Noack, ‘Der griechische Dictys’, 
Philol. Supplementband 6 (1892), 403-500. 
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of G. Billanovich, ‘Petrarch and the Textual Tradition of Livy’, Journal of the of 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, (1951), 137-208. Billanovich has proved beyond eac 
doubt that this manuscript was compiled for and annotated by Landolfo wh 
Colonna, canon of Chartres and uncle of Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, in lat 
France in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and that Petrarch ob- Wi 
tained it from Giovanni Colonna and not from the canonist Raimondo Soranzo, rec 
The editio princeps of Dictys, which Eisenhut dates in 1470 or 1475, is dated by Ga 
the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendriicke (No. 8324) ‘nicht nach 1471’. No mention (PF 
is made on p. xl of two early printed editions, that of Antonius Matthiae and xlv 
Balthasar Corderius, Mondovi, ¢c. 1472-3 (G.K.W. 8325), and that printed at less 
Messina by Wilhelm Schomberger in 1498 (G.K.W. 8327). On p. 11, 1. 27, tive 
the emendation Ormenus for Orchomenus is attributed to Mercerius: Mercerius (17 
did conjecture it in good faith, but the conjecture had already been made by the less 


second hand of £.' knc 
Since most references to Dictys in the last eighty years have been to Meister’s 7 
pages and lines, it would have been useful if Meister’s pagination had been Bae 
indicated in the margin. . apa 
Typography and binding are of the usual post-war Teubner type. But there adh 
are rather more misprints than one would like to find in a Teubner text. sary 
University College, London ROBERT BROWNING om 
THE FABLES OF AVIANUS > 

A. Guacuianone: Avianus, Fabulae. Pp. Ixiv+122. Turin: Paravia 8 
1958. Paper, L. goo. rd 
AVIANUS can scarcely be called a poet. His tasteless, strained, imprecise Latin, cort 
with its constant inappropriate Virgilian reminiscences, might have been suff 


written by a nineteenth-century public schoolboy. Indeed the Fables themselves The 
are probably nothing more than the worked-up school exercises of a young pass 
pupil of Macrobius (if we are right in identifying the Theodosius of the dedica- 4.1 
tory epistle with Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius). By some chance the com 
Fables survived through the Dark Ages. And the pretentiousness of their style cunc 
and their edificatory subject-matter made them a favourite school book in the aufe 
Middle Ages, when they enjoyed an influence which would have astounded T 
the author’s contemporaries. , pass 
So it is perhaps less strange than might appear at first sight that scholars clea: 
of the calibre of Lachmann and Robinson Ellis should have spent so much to ci 
time and labour on so trivial a text. However, these and other earlier editors, quot 
as Guaglianone points out, ‘paucioribus iisdemque fere codicibus innixi sunt’ hexz 
(p. vii). In the present edition we have for the first time a text based upon (thre 
virtually the whole of the manuscript evidence. The editor describes 115 exar 
manuscripts (the true number is 114, since his 5? and Ln are the same manu- 14. 
script—B.M. King’s MS. 15. A. xxxi; fortunately this manuscript plays no | cide1 
part in Guaglianone’s constitution of the text), 88 of which he has himself — eg. 
collated. The relations of the manuscripts have been discussed at length in infin 
a paper not accessible to the reviewer,’ and in the preface only the results in su 
™ Cf. E. Léfstedt, ‘Die neue Dictyshandschrift’, Eranos, vii (1907), 47. 
2 A. Guaglianone, ‘La tradizione manoscritta di Aviano’, Rendiconti dell’ Accademia di fourt 
Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, Naples, n.s. xxxii (1957), 5-30. or C 
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of the editor’s research are given. There are two ancient families, 4 and 2, 
each represented by a number of manuscripts from the ninth century on, 
while the remainder, including most manuscripts of the eleventh century or 
later, are contaminated, and very often interpolated by medieval editors. 
Within this great group Guaglianone distinguishes a number of families or 
recensions: an English family (pp. xxxiv ff.), a recension attributable to St. 
Gallen (pp. xxxvii ff.), a recension originating in northern France or Flanders 
(pp. xli ff.), an illustrated edition (pp. xliii ff.), an ‘editio Trevirensis’ (pp. 
xviii ff.), an ‘editio Vaticana’ (pp. xlix ff), and so on. These are almost value- 
less for the establishment of the text, which must rest mainly on the representa- 
tives of 4 and 2. As most of these have been known to editors from Cannegieter 
(1731) onwards, Guaglianone’s immense and praiseworthy diligence has made 
less change in the text than might have been hoped for. However, we now 
know what the evidence is; hitherto we could only surmise. 

The present text is, not unexpectedly, much more conservative than that of 
Baehrens (P.L.M., vol. v, 1883), in the first five fables there are 27 differences, 
apart from mere orthographica, and in most of these passages Guaglianone 
adheres to the manuscript tradition while Baehrens resorts to conjecture. In the 
same five fables Guaglianone’s text differs from that of J. W. and A. M. Duff 
(Loeb, 1934) in nine passages, and from that of Ellis (Oxford, 1887) in only 
six. The editor prints only two conjectures of his own in the text—/furiis for 
factis at 18. 9 and sancti for fati, facti or the like at 23. 11—and makes one or two 
other suggestions in the apparatus. Sometimes he is certainly right in defend- 
ing the traditional text, as at 36. 4, where he prints expositis . . . iugis, support- 
ing it with 27 examples from Tertullian to Dracontius of exponere = deponere. 
A reference to Thes. L.L. p. ii. 1759. 39-1760. 4, where the passage appears 
correctly interpreted side by side with those adduced in support, would have 
sufficed. Elsewhere the editor’s conservatism seems to be carried too far. 
Though it is difficult to decide just how obscure Avianus can be, the following 
passages, among others, seem impossible as they stand: 2. 13 exosae . . . quietis, 
4. 1 placidusque ad sidera Phoebus, 5. 9 terribilis animo circumstetit horror, 12. 4. semina 
compellans ad meliora boves, 17. 4. commotas iussit abesse minas, 19. 3 indignum referens 
cunctis certamen haberi, 38. 6-7 verbaque cum salibus asperiora dedit: ‘vana laboratis 
aufer mendacia dictis’. The editor would have done well to obelize them. 

The text is accompanied by references to the testimonia and to parallel 
passages as well as by the very copious critical apparatus. It is not always 
clear what the purpose of the lists of parallels is. Was it necessary, for instance, 
to cite seven passages at 6. 7 in support of Paeonius = ‘healing, medical’, or to 
quote Virgil, Aen. iii. 410 at 2. 7 to illustrate ast ubi in the first foot of the 
hexameter, or to give six passages at g. 20 in illustration of multaque verba dedit 
(three of which are examples of the tag haec ubi dicta dedit), or to cite four 
examples of parvus = puer (of which one is a false reference: for Prud. Perist. 
14. 663 read 10. 663) at 1. 1? Some of the useful material in these lists, in- 
cidentally, comes straight from Ellis’s commentary, without acknowledgement, 
e.g. the eleven passages from Plautus to Ennodius cited in illustration of the 
infinitive of purpose after mittere at 22. 1 (cf. Ellis, p. 91), or the nine passages 
in support of praesumere = ‘presume, arrogate’ at 5. 10 (cf. Ellis, p. 131). 

It might have been hoped that a careful study of parallels in the poetry of the 
fourth century would reveal a clear case of imitation by Avianus of Ausonius 
or Claudian or Prudentius, and so confirm the very probable dating of the 
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Fables about 400. Guaglianone provides plenty of material, but there seems to 
be no conclusive proof. 

The text is accompanied by the medieval epimythia (the subject of a separate 
study by Guaglianone, ‘Gli epimythia di Aviano’, Atti dell’ Accademia Pontaniana 
[Naples], N.s. v. 353-77, not accessible to the reviewer), and followed by lexical 
and grammatical indexes and an index verborum (which does not include 
‘ conjectures not received into the text). 

In his preface Guaglianone announces that he will shortly publish a book 
entitled Aviano e le sue favole— storia e vicende di un testo. If it traces the strange 
3 uses made of Avianus in the Middle Ages, on the basis of the author’s extensive 
is study of the direct and indirect tradition, it will make fascinating reading. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


THE LATIN JOSEPHUS 


Franz Buiatr: The Latin Josephus. i: Introduction and Text: The 
Antiquities, Books i-v. (Acta Jutlandica, xxx. 1.) Pp. 360; 12 plates, 
Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget (Copenhagen: Munksgaard), 1958. Paper, 
Kr. 31.50. 


REJECTED as a turncoat by his fellow Jews, Flavius Josephus was welcomed by 
the Christians well before the time of Origen as a valuable source for the his- 
tory of Israel in Hellenistic and Roman times. The early interpolation of the 
testimonium Christi in Book xviii of the Antiquities improved his standing in 
Christian circles, and Book vi of the Jewish War actually got included in the 
New Testament canon in Syria (Syriac text ed. A. M. Ceriani, Milan, 1870-83). 
The Jewish War was translated into Latin twice in the fourth century, one 
translation, the rather free adaptation in five books going under the name of 
$ Hegesippus, being attributed in antiquity to Ambrose, the other, in seven books, 
variously to Jerome and to Rufinus (cf. Schanz, Gesch. d. rim. Literatur, iv. 1, 
i 110; Hdlscher, R.E. ix. 1997; P. Courcelle, Les Lettres grecques en occident de 
: Macrobe a Cassiodore*, 1948, p. 335, 0. 2; Blatt is not quite correct in his com- 
ment on Cassiodorus Jnst. i. 17. 1, p. 55 Mynors, on p. 17). A translation of the 
Antiquities was expected from the pen of Jerome (Ep. 71. 5), but in fact the 
Latin world had to wait until the sixth century, when Cassiodorus had one 
made by his friends—we can only speculate which friends—at Vivarium as a 
part of his programme of translation from Greek. This translation was widely 
read and copied in the Middle Ages—Blatt describes 171 manuscripts, apart 
from excerpts and fragments—and much in medieval literature that appears 
to be reminiscent of the Old Testament turns out to depend on the Latin 
Josephus. Hain lists nine printed editions in the fifteenth century, and there 
were another eight before 1524, when Froben published his Latin Josephus at 
Basle. Discovery of the original Greek text, of which the editio princeps appeared 
at Basle in 1544, ended interest in the Latin translation. Professor Blatt’s 
edition, the result of some thirty years’ work, is the first to appear since 1524. 
The present volume comprises brief studies of the author and of the trans- 
lation (pp. 9-24), detailed descriptions of all the manuscripts known to the 
editor, with full references to the literature and a discussion of their use in the 
establishment of the text (pp. 25-116), the text of Books i to v of the Antiquities 
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(pp. 118-353), and a preliminary lexical and grammatical index. Pages of 
twelve of the manuscripts are reproduced in facsimile. 

That there was a renaissance of Greeks tudies, and consequently of intel- 
lectual contact with the eastern empire, in Visigothic Italy is true (cf. P. 
Courcelle, op. cit., pp. 257 ff.). But we must not exaggerate: even at Vivarium 
the level of understanding of Greek was appallingly low. Beatus Rhenanus said 
of the Historia Tripertita ‘perversionem dicas, non versionem’, and subsequent 
scholars have echoed his verdict (cf. S. ‘Lundstrom, Ubersetzungstechnische 
Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der christlichen Latinitat, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
n.r., Avd. 1, Bd. 51, Nr. 3, 1955, pp. 14 ff.). In spite of the translators’ 
stylistic pretensions—the desire for rhythmical clausulae seems often tc deter- 
mine the choice of words and their order—and their pitiful anxiety never to 
miss a word, Josephus’ sophisticated Greek is regularly muddled, misunder- 
stood, or rendered by nonsense. The following specimen of their handiwork is 


not untypical : 


3. 5 ‘Opdv 8’ 6 Mavoijs 
xal Tod mpdyparos to (od yap 
xabapds Hv orpards, wore TH Pralopevy 
avayxns avrirdéat 76 avdpeiov, 
76 Kar’ eéxelvous yevvaiov maidwy te Kal 
yuvaikav oxdos dobevécrepos tis ex Adywv 
xaderwrepos Fv, THY oup- 
dopay tiv idiav abrod mo.0v- 
pevos. 


uidens itaque Moyses in angustia populum 
constitutum et simul causam cui resultari 
non poterat, non enim inimicus erat hostis, 
quatenus uim inferenti necessitate potuisset 
fortitudo resistere, sed dum isto modo eorum 
deficeret uirtus, infantesque et mulierum 
multitudo debilior nihilque prodesset doctri- 
na uerborum, calamitatem omnium suam 
Moyses propriam faciebat. 


It says much for Josephus that the interest of the story he tells could survive 
such treatment. 

In such a text it is peculiarly difficult to distinguish between the mistakes of a 
copyist and those of the author. For about a quarter of the text of the Antiquities 
we have a venerable papyrus codex almost contemporary with Cassiodorus 
(cod. Ambros. Cimelio MS. 1, saec. vi). It is obviously of the utmost importance 
for the establishment of the text, though it has many errors; but it is not until 
the last few pages of the present volume that the editor is able to use it. The 
remaining 170 manuscripts he divides into a Southern Group, originating in 
Italy south of the Appennines and itself divided into several sub-groups, a 
Northern Group, similarly divided, and a large contaminated Northern Group, 
of no value for the constitution of the text. He lists the ‘Leitfehler’ of each 
group and sub-group in his description of the manuscripts. The Southern 
Group is generally better than the Northern, but ‘it is impossible to follow 
a single group of manuscripts, let alone a single manuscript, slavishly in the 
establishment of the Latin text of Josephus’, p. 106. 

In Books i to v the readings of three manuscripts of the Southern Group 
and one of the Northern Group are fully reported, and those of six other manu- 
scripts frequently quoted. Only the editor knows what is in the other manu- 
scripts, and no doubt he has chosen his witnesses wisely. But it would have been 
reassuring to have more of the readings of other representatives of the Northern 
Group, e.g. cod. Bern, 118 or cod. Modiciensis (Monza, Biblioteca Capitolare, 
b 20) both of the ninth century, in order to make sure that we are not dealing 
with individual errors of the Sangermanensis (Copenhagen, Kgl. Bibliothek, 
Gl. Kgl. Samling 157 fol., saec. viii-ix), so often the sole representative of the 
Group. The editor seems not to have made up his mind whether his critical 
apparatus was to be positive or negative. 
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The Latin Josephus will probably be of little help in establishing the Greek 
text. But it will be fascinating to those interested in the history of translation 
and to students of late Latin in general. Features which catch the eye on a first 
reading are the frequency of circumstantial participles, often where there is no 
participle in the Greek, the many double pluperfects (cum factum fuisset, 

quae facta JSuerant, etc.), and the curious rendering of Greek particles (con- 
nective 5¢, for instance, seems to be represented at random by autem, igitur, 
ttaque, or wero). And there is much to interest the lexicographer, including 
a unique but well-attested a credor in 4. 121, 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


MEDIEVAL LATIN VERSIFICATION 


Dac Norserc: Introduction a T'étude de la versification latine médiévale. 
(Studia Latina Stockholmiensia, v.) Pp. 218. Stockholm: Almavist 
och Wiksell, 1958. Paper, Kr. 26. 


A FEW years ago Dr. Norberg concluded an important article on the origin of 
medieval Latin rhythmic verse’ with these words: ‘Nous ne pouvons pas 
poursuivre ici ces recherches dent on pourrait remplir un livre.’ The present 
volume is the book then foreshadowed. It is both a summary of what is already 
known and an adventure into new territory. 

Chapter i, ‘Prosodie et Accentuation’ (pp. 7-28), illustrates the occasional 
deviations from classical usage in the medieval school tradition, and draws 
attention to the numerous word groups—mots métriques—of rhythmical verse 
which must reflect actual pronunciation; examples from the hymn Aeterne 
lucts conditor (Analecta Hymnica 57. 7) are ét dies, ét tuas, sél diem, né famis, nine 
diem, functioning as proparoxytone words at the ends of lines. Can the same 
types of mots métriques be found in the clausulae of rhythmical prose? Norberg 
does not deal with this point. 

Chapter ii (pp. 29-37) summarizes medieval practice in respect of synaeresis, 
diaeresis, syncope, prosthesis, elision, and hiatus. Here we are dealing with 
phenomena based on the theories—or misconceptions—of grammarians and 
metricians. 

Chapters iii and iv (pp. 38-63) on assonance, rhyme, and alliteration, and on 
acrostics and the like, are mainly descriptive, and only incidentally touch 
upon influence of vernacular poetry, evidence for pronunciation, and such 
subjects, upon which the author could obviously write another book. 

Chapter v (pp. 64-86) deals with quantitative versification. It is fascinat- 
ing to see what a variety of metres were used, some of them not attested in 
antiquity. The Middle Ages learnt metre from the grammarians and poets of 
late antiquity, both of whom encouraged recombination of elements to make 
new metres. And even old metres, by being given a new structure, changed 
their nature entirely. Such are some of the types of rhyming hexameter de- 
veloped in the Middle Ages, versus trinini salientes, e.g. 

Stella maris, quae sola paris sine coniuge prolem, 
iustitiae clarum specie super omnia solem 


* Eranos, | (1952), 83-go. 
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(Marbod of Rennes, A.H. 50, 302), or tripertiti dactylict, as in Bernard of 
Morval’s De contemptu mundi, 
Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus. 
ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus. 

In two long chapters, vi (pp. 87-135) and vii (pp. 136-60), Norberg dis- 
cusses the origins of rhythmic versification and the relation of rhythmic verse 
to music. He rejects Meyer’s theory of oriental influence, Nicolau’s theory of 
African origin, and the widely-held view that there was a popular tradition of 
accentual verse in Latin surviving from pre-classical times. This last he charac- 
terizes as ‘une théorie romantique du méme genre que celles qui étaient 
courantes dans l’histoire de la littérature du xix® siécle’ (p. 92). 

Instead, he regards all rhythmical verse as in origin an imitation of quantita- 
tive verse. Various kinds of imitation were possible. The commonest was what 
Norberg calls imitation of the structure. Quantitative verse was read in the 
High Middle Ages, he believes, with the accents of prose. One said, 

idm satis térris nivis Atque dirae 

grandinis misit pater et rubénte 

déxtera sAcris iaculatus Arces 

térruit urbem. 

To the medieval ear this had a pattern of accent and word-end which could 
be imitated quite independently of quantity and ictus. The result is the 
rhythmic sapphic, e.g. 

térra marique victor hénorande, 

Caésar Auguste Hlidowice, Christi 

dégmate clarus, décus aévi néstri, 

spés quoque régni. 
(Poetae Aevi Carolini, i. 578). 
In the same way there were composed rhythmical adonics, asclepiads, iambic 
dimeters and trimeters, trochaic septenarii, even rhythmic hexameters, e.g. 
Quum fluictuas 4nima merérum quassata procéllis ? 
Usquequé multimoda cogitatiéne turb4ris ? 
(Poetae Aevi Carolini, iv. 762). 

The details of this structural imitation are discussed with great finesse. The 
question of “Taktwechsel’, about which there was so much argument in the 
past, is shown to be a pseudo-problem. A given quantitative metre could lead 
to more than one rhythmical pattern. 

Other types of imitation of quantitative metre are: imitation of ictus in- 
dependently of quantity, leading to regular alternation of accents, as in 
Reginald of Canterbury’s 

Pater Deus, factor meus, regum rex et domine, 
te cum nato increato, te cum sancto flamine, 


supplex oro et adoro, licet pressus crimine. 
(Analecta Hymnica 50. 194), 


imitation of number of syllables independently of accent and quantity, and 
imitation of the number of words. 

The poems were all in principle sung, and new verses would often be 
composed to fit a given melody. Some melodies were ‘plastic’, allowing a 
varying number of syllables and verse, other were syllabic. New types of strophe, 
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corresponding to nothing in quantitative versification, were written to fit new 
melodies. These new melodies Norberg takes to be largely of liturgical origin, 
Vernacular song was the debtor rather than the creditor of Latin poetry. 

In Chapter viii (pp. 161-83) on sequences, tropes, motets, and rondeaux, 
Norberg discusses the new rhythmical versification which, arising out of liturgi- 
cal music in complete independence of classical metres, later fused with the 
imitative rhythmical verse and led to the great creative upsurge of Latin 
poetry in the twelfth century. Sequence-form is ubiquitous in the poetry of the 
later Middle Ages. Often only melody will reveal it. But sometimes a careful 
study of the text will suffice, as in the poem Hyemale tempus vale (Raby, 
[0.B.M.L.V.], p. 300 no. 202) which Norberg now prints in its correct form 
(pp. 174-5). 

A concluding summary (pp. 184-90), a bibliography, and six indexes com- 
plete the book and make it admirably easy to consult. There is no doubt that 
in its general outlines Norberg’s analysis of the development of rhythmic verse 
is right, though one might quarrel with many of the details of his exposition. 
For the medieval poet—in the High Middle Ages at any rate—rhythmic poetry 
was the same thing as quantitative poetry, without the tiresome complication 
of getting the quantities right. Hence it was easier to write. When Abbot 
Salomon of St. Gallen (890-919) visited the monastery school, 

‘parvuli Latine pro nosse, medii rithmice, caeteri vero metrice, quasi pro rostris retorice 
actiam illum affantur. quorum duorum, quoniam a patribus verba recepimus, unus: 
“‘quid”’, inquit, ‘‘tibi fécimus tale, ut ndbis facies male?”’. 
appellamus régem, quia néstram facimus légem: 
at alter versificator inquit: 
“non nobis pia spes fuerat, cum sis novus hospes, 
ut vetus in peius transvertere tute velis ius.”’.’* 
University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


WHO WERE THE HEROES? 


ANGELO Bre.icH: Gli eroi greci. Un problema storico-religioso. Pp. 
xii+410; 7 plates. Rome: Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 1958. Paper, L. 3,800. 


Tuis is the most important work Brelich has yet written, and also, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the best reasoned and soundest. It professes to be a pioneer 
essay, to be supplemented, the author hopes, by detailed researches along the 
lines it suggests, the investigation of the whole concept of a hero in the light 
of the abundant comparative material, combined with an adequate knowledge 
of the classical evidence, both from cult and myth, the latter to be studied of 
course not only in the surviving literature but in any relevant works of art 
which have come down to us. Having set down a few general considerations, 
he goes on to give an example of how he conceives a myth should be handled, 
taking that of Trophonios and Agamedes as the subject of his analysis. This, as 
is well known, is a tale of architects who were master-thieves, the famous 
marchen of the King’s Treasury. The relation of this to their functions as givers 
of oracles is certainly not obvious, but he points out with parallels from various 

1 Ekkehardi IV Casus Sti. Galli, ed. G. H. Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptorum ii (Hano- 
ver, 1829) p. gI. 
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mythologies that just such stories are told of some of the most famous objects 
of cult in many parts of the world. The unedifying episode, therefore, may per- 
fectly well have been part of a iepds Adyos, connected somehow with the cult ; 
for to prove or at least suggest such a connexion it is not needful (p. 77) to show 
that the legend contains references to the peculiar features of the cult itself; it 
is pertinent rather to ask if it corresponds to the general nature of heroic 
mythology, which is now discussed. 

A large section of the book, pp. 79-186, is concerned with the characteristics 
of heroes as shown by their legends, wherever these are known with reasonable 
completeness ; Brelich is of opinion that in the cases of obscurer figures such 
legends may weli have existed, and their apparent absence be due merely to 
the many gaps in our documentation. He finds, as the elements which go to 
make up a heroic figure, besides the common attribute of all such worshipful 
ghosts, that they are dead, nine features. They are warriors, they delight in 
contests (athletic and other), they have connexions with divination, healing, 
mysteries, and the threshold-rites belonging to adolescence ; they are associated 
also with cities, of which they are commonly founders, with groups of kin, and 
with human activity. Clearly, some of these characteristics are better attested 
than others ; the bonds connecting most heroes with mysteries are but slender, 
threshold-rites belong to a very dim past, for Greece, and the other matters 
are largely explicable, I think, by the mere fact that a heros is primarily a 
gentleman, and therefore of Homeric or Epic type, a fighter and a man of 
prowess generally, a ruler and so very likely to be honoured as the first ruler, or 
simply the ancestor, of a community, small or great, and, again as a ruler, 
likely to have something to do with methods of foretelling the future (those 
heroes who, like Melampus, are outstanding diviners are quite rare), and the 
connexion with human activities is of a kind characteristic of all manner of 
ancestors, from those of alcheringa times in Australia to the divine primeval 
monarchs of Egyptian, Chinese, and other civilized traditions, namely to 
invent and patronize sundry useful arts. Following on this long section come 
others which stress, among other matters, various peculiarities of the best- 
attested heroes which are by no means always admirable, for instance the 
physical abnormalities which many of them have (here Brelich, I think, 
exaggerates somewhat), their violent angers and lusts, and so forth. Lastly, 
attention is drawn to the resemblances between heroes thus characterized and 
a few divine figures, as Hephaistos with his lameness, Dionysos who dies (here 
surely not enough is made of the important difference that a hero remains 
permanently dead whereas Dionysos revives), and in conclusion a more 
thorough investigation is urged into such important matters as the exact 
meaning to be attached to the words ‘god’ and ‘hero’, as understood by Greeks. 

Making all allowance for passages in which the author’s zeal for his subject 
has perhaps outrun his discretion, this is a stimulating book, and many of the 
points raised are important and merit attention, with consequent research 
along some such lines as he has laid down. If another edition is called for, a 
number of details might profitably be reconsidered. For instance, on p. 60, 
n. 87, limitatissimo numero di motivi fiabeschi is hardly a fair description of the 
marchen-themes which fill the six substantial volumes of Stith Thompson’s 
Motif-Index with their mere titles an dbriefest outlines. P. 126: J. ii. 547 ff. is 
hardly evidence for hero-cult in Homer’s time, seeing that Erechtheus-Erich- 
thonios has good claims to be a chthonian god. P. 128: Pindar, Pyth. 4. 119 
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is no sort of proof that Jason was given his name by Cheiron, but only that he 
learned it from him, naturally, for he was a baby when entrusted to the kindly 
Centaur and learned to speak in his cave. With this falls the indication that he 
went through any sort of rite of initiation there. Pp. 182 and 298: Plutarch did 
not write the Parallela minora, nor (p. 282) the Consolatio ad Apoll. P. 240, n. 40: 
the text of Theophr. Char. 16. 10 is too doubtful to found anything upon, and 
even if we accept the restoration ‘Epyadpodirovs as being what the author 
wrote, it is perfectly possible that he means double herms, having a head of 
Hermes on one side, of Aphrodite on the other. P. 288, n. 8: Soph. Trach. 94 ff. 
does not say that Helios ogni mattina . . . uccide la propria madre, Nyx. P. 359; it is 
not true that Zeus and Apollo are the only gods addressed as avag in the Iliad, 
as a glance at a Homeric lexicon will show. Bengt Hemberg’s excellent study 
of that and cognate titles should have been referred to here. 

The printing is clear and good, but the Greek quotations are full of inac- 
curacies, the accentuation especially being very bad. The plates (all details 
from the Francois vase) are well reproduced. 


St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


MORAL VALUES 


Joun Fercuson: Moral Values in the Ancient World. Pp. 256. London: 
Methuen, 1958. Cloth, 22s. 6d. net. 


Tuis comparatively short book ranges over the values of Homer, Classical and 
Hellenistic Greece, the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire (or rather 
Emperors), and Judaism and Christianity. Chapter headings include ‘The 
Cardinal Virtues’, ‘Friendship’, ‘Eros’, ‘Philanthropia’, ‘Romana Virtus’, “The 
Contribution of Judaism’, and ‘Agape’; and among the terms discussed (in 
addition to those above) are aidos, nemesis, moira, dikaiosune, sophrosune, philia, 
autarkeia, virtus, pretas, humanitas, gravitas, clementia, and the Hebrew tsedeq and 
godesh. These (and other) words are given analyses of varying length, and the 
author passes judgement on the advantages or disadvantages which, in his 
view, they possess as moral terms. It is evident that 243 pages of text are in- 
sufficient for an exhaustive treatment of such a theme; and when a two-page 
discussion of the Doctrine of the Mean is characterized, p. 38, as ‘this long and 
minute excursus into Aristotelian philosophy’, we need not doubt that the 
author’s aims are modest. On the dust cover, however, Professor Ferguson’s 
publishers claim that ‘His book should be of considerable value both to clas- 
sical and to ministerial and theological students. But he has also a wide audience 
in mind, and the layman who is interested in ethical questions will find here a 
clear and fascinating account of some of the moral values which have inspired 
human life’; and this claim may raise expectations which the book does not 
fulfil. 

In order to give a clear account of anything, we surely need first a satisfactory 
definition of the basic terms employed in the discussion; and yet Professor 
Ferguson, in discussing the values of societies far removed in space and time, 
finds it unnecessary to define ‘moral’ or ‘virtue’. We do indeed find on p. 132: 
‘A genuine moral value must be expressible in and through society, but it must 
also reflect an attitude of mind which can be adopted by the individual in 
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despite of society—Athanasius contra mundum.’ This, however, is not in- 
tended as a formal definition, and it occurs more than half-way through the 
book ; and this is ominous, for it implies that the author recognizes no other 
conceivable meaning of ‘moral’. As a result, shame-cultures have no ‘morals’ ; 
and it is not surprising to discover that Ferguson can discover ‘no word except 
perhaps aidos which expresses what is unequivocally a moral concept’ in 
Homer. He can, however, speak of ‘the general ideal of (Homeric) life’, p. 12; 
so that for him a society may have (articulate) ideals but no moral concepts. 
The phrase ‘amoral (or immoral) ideals’ is legitimate when one is comparing 
societies as wholes; but in a work which purports to be discussing the values 
of Greek, Roman, and Jew for their own sake, surely any terms which their 
users regarded as moral—i.e. as setting accepted standards of conduct— 
should have been treated as such. 

Ayafés and dpery, for example, commended the Greek ideal of behaviour 
more powerfully than any other terms: here dpery receives one page of dis- 
cussion for its own sake (p. 20) ; and though the treatment is perceptive, it has 
no relation to the argument as a whole. The author even contrives to discuss 
the cardinal virtues without mentioning either the ‘ordinary language’ or the 
philosophic use of dper ; and in his chapters on homonoia, philanthropia, and eros 
he never informs his readers whether these qualities were generally considered 
to be dperai. But if not, if they are not part of the most valued ideal of behaviour, 
what justification exists for terming them ‘virtues’ or ‘moral values’? And what 
justification exists for excluding such qualities as the Greek did consider to be 
dperai? The discussion of Roman values seems much more closely related to the 
facts of Roman society, though the principle of selection of ‘moral’ values re- 
mains obscure ; but it is only in his last 36 pages, in his treatment of Judaism 
and Christianity, that the author makes his purpose clear; and the reader 
gradually realizes that the aim of the whole work is not scholarly but pro- 
treptic, or rather that both aims are confusedly present, but that the second 
takes precedence over the first. The book ends, p. 243: “The love which com- 
pleted their quest fulfilled not merely the accidental associations of the ancient 
world, but the permanent conditions attaching to any such ethical search. If 
those who still profess the name of Christ could recapture it in thought and life 
they might bring hope and purpose to the world as their predecessors did nine- 
teen centuries ago.’ It is this concealed purpose which determines the author’s 
use of ‘moral’ and ‘virtue’ throughout. The purpose may be laudable, but it is 
certainly not scholarly. Only Christian values (and to a lesser extent those of 
Judaism) are being discussed for their own sake: the values of Greece and 
Rome discussed are arbitrarily torn from the complex value-systems of their 
societies. 

Even within the limits set by his terminology, the author’s preoccupations 
render him careless. On p. 51, we find ‘there is no Greek word for “‘to sin” ’. 
This is undeniable: no Greek word has suitable overtones, range, and emotive 
power; and yet on p. 30 the Socratic/Platonic ovddels is translated 
‘No man sins willingly’. Professor Ferguson knows that this translation is 
absurd: he has already (p. 20) pointed out that xaxds, like wovnpés and 
pox8npds, has about it an indelible colouring of social failure. It is evident that, 
even if Socrates uttered his ‘paradox’ exclusively in ‘moral’ contexts, much of 
its cogency must have been derived from its social colouring. Accordingly, even 
to translate the phrase ‘no one is willingly (morally) bad’ is a mistranslation; 
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and to import Jewish/Christian overtones by using the word ‘sin’ is not 
translation at all. This is not an isolated example. The author quite often 
prefers emotionally charged words to neutral ones, freely using such words as 
‘sacrament’ (p. 54), ‘saint’ (p. 64), and ‘sainthood’ (p. 38) in non-Christian 
contexts—a linguistic habit which will merely annoy the student of ancient 
ethics, but must completely prevent the general reader from understanding the 
nature of the phenomena thus characterized. 

This book is the fruit of much effort and wide reading ; but the discussion of 
alien values requires a neutral standpoint and high standards of verbal ac- 
curacy. The author has made no effort to fulfil these requirements ; and though 
he may fairly claim to have opened up a new field, his harvest in no way 
matches his labour. 


Bedford College, University of London ARTHUR W. H. ADKINS 


DEPENDENT STATES IN GREECE 


Fritz GscHNITzER: Abhdngige Orte im griechischen Altertum. (Zetemata, 
Heft 17.) Pp. xiii+-195. Munich: Beck, 1958. Paper, DM. 22. 


Tuis is a very thorough and competent piece of research on a difficult prob- 
lem. Anyone who studies the evolution of the Delian Confederacy into an 
Athenian Empire realizes the difficulty of saying where independence ends and 
dependence begins and then of establishing in juridical terms any clear and 
comprehensive definition of the frontier between the two conditions. When the 
field of inquiry is enlarged, there is, as Gschnitzer remarks, no hope of 
making a discovery ‘einer bestimmten, allgemein und einigermassen gleich- 
formig verbreiteten Institution des griechischen Staatslebens’. In consequence 
this book consists of two parts: separate studies of twenty-four cases in which 
one or more states were dependent in some degree on another state, and 
a general section in which some conclusions are drawn together and inter- 
related. 

The specialist studies are interesting. On the whole the ancient evidence is 
well stated, and there is an impressive amount of reference to the work of other 
scholars in each field. At times one would prefer more of the former and less of 
the latter, but that may be just this reviewer’s preference. The first study treats 
of Thessaly, on which Gschnitzer has already published an article, and this 
introduces the question, what are the political implications of the word zepior 
«ou? It is perhaps unfortunate that Gschnitzer defers a discussion of this question 
until the general section where he is discussing modern terminology. Aristotle 
in the Politics uses the word always in the technical sense of those who work the 
land for others and render them tribute whether in kind or in money. In Crete 
the zrepiotxox serve the same function as the Helots in Sparta (127241, 127219), 
and they pay tribute (127218); likewise the zepiouxo. whom Argos enfran- 
chised (1303%8) are probably the do0dAo: of Herodotus vi. 83 (cf. Plu. Mor. 243 
TEepiwikwy movnodpevor Heraclea Pontica is also cited as an 
example of a small state which can man a large fleet with crews from its 
numerous zepioxot (132715), and Aristotle’s general maxim is that a state 
should possess for these purposes a great many zrepiouxo. whether barbarian 
or Greek, if it cannot possess many dodAx (1329726, 1330429). Carthage 
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too had such subjects in cities whither her poorer citizens were sent to enrich 
themselves (apds tas 13207). It seems likely that Aristotle used the 
word mepio.xor in this general way because subject communities and serfs 
alike worked land for others and gave tribute and service. As regards Thes- 
saly, Aristotle (126937 f.) mentions the risings of the serfs against the Thessali 
at a time when the Thessali were still at war with of mpocywpo.—Achaeans, 
Perrhaebians, and Magnetes; and his argument suggests that such risings were 
rarer when of mpécxwpor became subject peoples, that is mepiouxor. The rule of 
the Thessali, as Gschnitzer suggests, was evidently based on the conquest of 
those who became serfs and Perioeci, their land having been won by the right 
of the spear ; and it continued to be so whether Thessaly was ruled by a Tagus 
or not. During the fourth century, when city states grew strong in Thessaly, 
some states reduced others to dependence (e.g. Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 8); but that 
was a separate development, such as arose between Thebes and her neighbours. 

The position of Perioecic communities in questions of foreign policy is also 
an interesting topic. Gschnitzer seems to be correct in assuming that the 
Achaeans, Perrhaebians, and Magnetes obtained their votes on the Council 
of the Delphic Amphictyony before they were conquered by the Thessali, and 
that they were allowed by the Thessali to retain these votes. In a similar 
fashion these tribes as well as the Thessali gave earth and water to the envoys 
of Xerxes, and they were doubtless included in the term ovppayor in the pact 
between Athens and her allies and the Thessali and their allies in 361/360 
(Tod, G.H.I. i?, no. 14.7). No doubt it suited the Thessali to manipulate these 
puppets in their relations with the outside world as much as it suits Russia 
to do so today. 

It is impossible in a review to discuss the other twenty-three special studies. 
They raise a wide variety of points, of which a few may be mentioned. If the 
Perioeci of Elis were not citizens of Elis as Gschnitzer claims (I think correctly), 
then the Olympic victor who was an ‘Elean from Lepreum’ may have been 
an Elean official resident in Lepreum. Sinope was probably unique among 
colonizing states in claiming ownership of the land on which her colonies 
stood from the outset. Gschnitzer follows Hamp! in his study of the Perioeci 
in Laconia and seems to under-estimate the traditional suzerainty of the kings 
over the Lacedaemonians, whether Perioeci or Spartiates, to which Kahrstedt 
attributed much importance. I find this chapter difficult to grasp, and I do 
not find his conclusion acceptable that the Perioeci were people raised to the 
status of those Spartans who had settled among them but had lost active 
participation in Sparta’s political life. It seems more probable that the Lace- 
daemonian kings at first had authority throughout Laconia (cf. Ephorus in 
Strabo 364), and they reasserted it when Sparta as a city state conquered her 
neighbours and made them Perioeci. There is a good chapter on the status of 
Amphipolis, Chalcis, and other cities during the ascendancy of Athens, and 
Gschnitzer argues forcibly that they passed completely into the legal posses- 
sion of Athens, who owned their territory by right of conquest and conceded 
them any rights entirely at her discretion. Corinth and her colonies present 
athorny problem. Some of the smaller colonies are called by Thucydides 
Kopw6iwv mdéAews. Are they cities founded by Corinth, belonging to Corinth, 
or containing Corinthian citizens? More use might be made here of the 
Corinthians’ remark that they expected to be syeudves in relation to their 
colonies (Thuc. i. 38. 2). 
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The general section is concerned at first with the definition of technical 
terms in Greek and in German and then passes on to a classification of 
the different classes of dependent states. The first class is that which shares the 
citizenship of an originating state but is geographically separated from it (the 
Athenian cleruchy is the chief example), and the second class contains depen- 
dent communities within a single state (such as the Perioeci in Lacedaemonia) 
or in a geographically extended area dependent communities controlled by a 
single state (such as the colonies of Sinope). Gschnitzer then analyses the legal 
theory involved in such classes of dependent states which he views as ‘poleis 
ohne Territorium’, whether they have lost their territory in war or surrendered 
it of their own accord. The book ends with a historical summary and an index. 
In short, it is an excellent monograph which is well documented and contains 
many acute points and challenging theories. 


Clifton College, Bristol N. G. L. HAMMOND 


ESSAYS IN GREEK HISTORY 


H. T. Wave-Gery: Essays in Greek History. Pp. xvi+gor1. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1958. Cloth, 455. net. 


THERE is much to be said for honouring a distinguished scholar by presenting 
him with a volume containing a selection of his own published articles rather 
than with the more conventional type of Festschrift consisting of contributions 
by others. Although most of the essays by Professor Wade-Gery reprinted here 
appeared originally in easily accessible periodicals, scholars in many countries 
who have learned much from the author will be delighted to possess them 
collected in a single handsomely produced volume. Of the thirteen essays 
twelve were published between 1931 and 1951, while one is new. The task of 
editing the volume has been skilfully and unobtrusively performed by Pro- 
fessor Andrewes. Few will cavil at the choice of essays: it seems to be designed 
partly to illustrate the versatility of the author and partly to give due pro- 
minence to his work on fundamental problems of Greek constitutional history, 
a field of study in which he has few rivals. Many readers wili regret that the 
selection has not included more of the publications listed in the bibliography: 
for example, ‘The Year of Armistice, 423 B.c.’ (C.Q., 1930) is a notable ab- 
sentee. It was, however, doubtless necessary to limit the size of the volume. 

Wade-Gery is a master of close-knit argument and is also endowed with 
what Andrewes justly describes in the brief foreword as ‘high imagination’, 
The interplay of these two qualities has perhaps been mainly responsible for 
winning for him the position that he holds in Greek historical studies. It is by 
blending intuition with minute examination of the evidence that he is able to 
recreate so successfully the political atmosphere of an immature but maturing 
society, as in the series of essays on Athens before the Persian wars. It is to be 
regretted that he has never published his projected paper on the Strategoi (p. 
153), which was to have continued this series. Perhaps the most attractive of 
the essays is ‘Thucydides the son of Melesias’ with its brilliant picture of ‘the 
crisis of the forties’. Among the most important is “The Peace of Kallias’, not 
only for its conclusions on the Peace itself but also for its discussion of the rela- 
tions between Athens and Persia over a considerable period. 
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Not all the essays make easy reading. Wade-Gery is fond of parenthesis, and 
occasionally style or arrangement leads to slight obscurity. The tendency of 
his language to become more conversational as the pattern of his argument 
becomes more intricate could cause difficulty to foreign readers, though 
‘Thucydides has slipped up badly’ (p. 76) and “The snag is’ (p. 169 n. 3) are 
exceptional. A metaphor from show-jumping or some kind of obstacle race 
(pp. 193-5, cf. p. 190 n. 2), expressive though it is, might also prove puzzling. 

The only essay hitherto unpublished is “The Judicial Treaty with Phaselis 
and the History of the Athenian Courts’. Characteristically it is packed with 
argument on legal and epigraphical details and at the same time seeks to 
establish conclusions about the evolution of the Athenian law courts that are of 
interest to the general historian. Dating the well-known treaty with Phaselis 
shortly before 462 and adopting a restoration that makes it a modification of an 
existing treaty, Wade-Gery uses it to confirm and develop his earlier suggestions 
in ‘Themistokles’ Archonship’ about the judicial powers of Athenian magis- 
trates. His most important conclusion is that some magistrates, including the 
Polemarch, ‘did still give judgments’ until 462, when the Reform of Ephialtes 
deprived them of this power. He disposes effectively (p. 181, n. 1) of the objec- 
tion that the text might conceivably be restored in such a way as to give 
xaradixac in line 18 some subject other than the magistrate referred to in line 16. 
It is, however, not clear why he apparently has no hesitation in admitting the 
rare term éxxAnros (on which he appends a learned discussion) in line 15, 
though only 7o is legible. R. J. Hopper, 7.H.S. lxiii (1943), 42, is inclined to 
regard this clause as locus insanabilis. Nevertheless, the ‘three main stages in the 
evolution of the courts at Athens’ defined on p. 195 are likely to win general 
acceptance. 

‘Hesiod’, an agreeably informal talk delivered at Toronto, illustrates how 
readily the author throws out stimulating ideas and phrases: ‘He may be 
called the first Presocratic’ (p. 1, cf. p. 7), and ‘Hesiod, one may say, tries his 
hardest to write prose’ (p. 3). A typically learned note is added on an astro- 
nomical point. The inclusion of this essay and of ‘Kynaithos’ suggests that the 
words and Literature might have been added to the title. Wade-Gery has never 
confined himself narrowly to history. He is the most poetical of historians. 

Misprints seem to be few and trifling. Standardization of references is not to 
be expected in a volume of this kind, but lack of uniformity within the same 
essay, as “Thucydides 2. 14’ (p. 91), “Thue. II. 15’ (p. 100, also p. 97 n. 2), 
and “Thuc. 6. 54. 6’ (p. 105), could have been avoided. 


University of Manchester H. D. WESTLAKE 


THESSALY 


Marta Soro: La lega tessala fino ad Alessandro Magno. Pp. vii+387. 
Rome: Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica, 1958. Paper, L. 5,500. 


Tus long and ambitious book is virtually a history of Thessaly: from the 
migration of the Thessali to the death of Alexander the Great. Dr. Sordi has 
spared no effort to make it complete: she has collected every scrap of ancient 
evidence and shows knowledge of almost all modern work relevant to her sub- 
ject. Her judgement, especially in the earlier chapters, does not always match 
her diligence. 
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The present reviewer concluded long ago that to give a coherent account of 
Thessalian history before the fourth century is rendered impracticable by the 
dearth of evidence. This book has not caused him to alter his opinion. How the 
Thessalians lived and what other Greeks thought of them is moderately well 
attested, but only fleeting and obscure glimpses are obtainable of their 
domestic history and external relations. Dr. Sordi fills some of the enormous 
gaps by lavish use of ingenious but mainly unconvincing hypotheses. She 
rightly stresses the flimsiness of the widely accepted view that the Thessali 
came from Thesprotia, but while there are puzzling links between Thessaly 
and the islands off south-western Asia together with the adjacent coast-line, 
her theory of a Thessalian migration from this area rests on even shakier 
foundations. She maintains that the Thessali first occupied the Spercheius 
valley and coastal districts on the Bay of Pagasae, whence they were expelled 
by tribes that later became their subjects. It is difficult to believe that they 
came to possess the Thessalian plains, one of the most productive areas in 
Greece, through the accident of expulsion; or that they remained for many 
years weaker than their less fortunate neighbours until at the end of the sixth 
century Scopas, to whom the conquest of the Perioeci is ascribed, and Aleuas 
the Red, who is identified with Aleuas son of Simus, a shadowy patron of 
Simonides, suddenly and for a very brief period created a strong and united 
Thessaly. 

Although outbreaks of violence were undoubtedly frequent in the fifth 
century, the issues at stake are uncertain, and even the identity of the conflict- 
ing factions is not easily established. A recently discovered inscription, which 
illustrates the extent of our ignorance, poses new problems and is very dif- 
ferently explained by Dr. Sordi (Appendix II) and G. Daux (B.C.H. Ixxxii 
[1958], 329-34). If his interpretation were accepted, her view that the deser- 
tion of the Thessalians at Tanagra marks a turning-point in their history 
(this is a fundamental element in her reconstruction of their political develop- 
ment) would have to be abandoned. Thucydides makes a characteristically 
penetrating remark about the Thessalians, Svvacreia 7) icovoula 
éxp&vro (iv. 78. 3), but his scattered references to their history do not provide 
the basis of even a bare summary. The complicated situation created towards 
the end of the century by the establishment of a tyranny at Pherae has yet to be 
satisfactorily explained. The interpretation offered by Dr. Sordi is as con- 
vincing as most and more convincing than some. 

From early in the fourth century when, as she points out (p. 1 52), Thessaly 
became less isolated, the evidence is more abundant and reliable. Her work 
here becomes less speculative, and her chapter on Jason is sound and almost 
conservative: it contains an excellent discussion of the sources, notably the 
contribution of Xenophon, who was both interested in the Thessalians and 
well informed about them. She hardly does justice to the achievement of Jason 
in uniting Thessaly when others had failed, and it is highly improbable that he 
contemplated embarking on a crusade against Persia before he had established 
his influence securely throughout Greece. Her chapter on Thessaly during the 
Theban hegemony is perhaps the best of the book. She argues convincingly 
that the first appeal to Thebes was not made by the Aleuadae but came from 
Pharsalus and other cities, and the divergences between the Thessalian policy 
of Pelopidas and that of his less enlightened political opponents are excellently 
described. 
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Her account of relations between Philip and Thessaly is somewhat less im- 
pressive. She maintains that he was elected Tagus as early as 352, before his 
victory over Onomarchus. He surely adopted in Thessaly his normal methods 
of gradual infiltration, which were so successful elsewhere, and ha‘ himself 
elected Tagus only when he felt his position there to be unassailable, namely 
after the conclusion of the Sacred War and shortly before his reform of the 
Thessalian koinon. His breach with the Aleuadae at this time may well have been 
precipitated by his decision to assume an office to which they had long laid 
claim. Dr. Sordi, who tends to be insufficiently critical of third-rate sources, 
here relies mainly upon the vague and suspect evidence of Justin; several 
passages from other authors, such as Dem. i. 22, ii. 11, xxiii. 111 and Polyaen. 
iv. 2. 19, by which she tries to support her dating, point rather to a con- 
siderably later one. 

She rightly attributes Thessalian weakness and instability to the absence of 
a strong hoplite middle class (p. 325). She believes, however, that at least as 
early as 457 there existed a powerful class of moderately wealthy ‘knights’, 
‘il nerbo delle oligarchie cittadine’, whose hostility to the Heraclid aristocracy 
was responsible for most outbreaks of civil strife. It is not clear how, in a 
country so backward as Thessaly then was, these oligarchs acquired a political 
and economic status from which they could challenge the aristocrats, who 
controlled the penestae. She pictures the aristocratic families throughout Thes- 
saly pursuing a united and consistent policy for at least a century and a half 
before 344, when a violent quarrel broke out among the Aleuadae (Appendix 
VII). It is surely more likely that much of the internal strife was caused by the 
rivalries of ambitious families or individuals, each relying upon local support, 
at least until the rise of the Pheraean tyrants and to a lesser extent even 
afterwards. 

Dr. Sordi has produced a provocative book which has considerable merits, 
not the least being that it is written with agreeable clarity. Its value as a con- 
tribution to scholarship is impaired by the fact that she has been too eager to 
find a strikingly novel solution to almost every problem. 


University of Manchester H. D. WESTLAKE 


ALEXANDER’S GENERALSHIP 


J. F. C. Futter: The Generalship of Alexander the Great. Pp. 319; 3 plates, 
21 maps. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1958. Cloth, 355. net. 


Tus is a valuable contribution to the history of Alexander’s campaigns. 
Pre-eminent in knowledge and understanding of the history of warfare, the 
author, despite having to rely on translations, has handled the ancient evi- 
dence with good sense and produced a clear, complete, and balanced account 
which will commend itself to all students of the subject. 

The first four introductory chapters, though they have little to detain the 
ancient historian, pass without mishap, and in chapters 5 to 8 and chapter 10, 
which form the core of the book, professional knowledge comes into its own. 
After a general account of the strategical considerations governing Alexander’s 
wars Major-General Fuller discusses in turn all of Alexander’s military actions, 
large and small, and finally in chapter 10 sums up Alexander’s generalship 
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by showing how well he conforms to the principles of Clausewitz and Napoleon. 
There is not a great deal that is new, but, since Fuller knows better than 
most what is possible and probable in the movement and deployment of 
armies, his approval of others’ theories will give confidence, and all his own 
contributions are important. The chapter .~> the small wars is especially 
welcome. Better than anything else they show Alexander’s great resourceful- 
ness and adaptability, and his enormous will to succeed. The book is clearly 
written and there is an ample supply of maps and diagrams. 

In the account of the great battles scholars will find most to occupy them, 
and some detailed comments may not be out of place. For the Granicus Fuller 
adopts Tarn’s explanation of the extraordinary tactics of the Persians, namely 
that they aimed not so much to prevent the Macedonians getting across the 
river as to kill Alexander himself. That he accepts this is a reason for being 
content with it, but one would have welcomed a discussion of the hint in 
Diodorus (17. 19. 3 mepaudoas rodEpious 
THv Siva. mpos Tov aydva) that Alexander actually took 
Parmenion’s advice about waiting till the Persians withdrew to bivouac 
before attempting to cross. This is the view of Berve (ii. 300) and is attractive 
to anyone who has ever had to sleep a night beside a noisy stream across which 
enemy are expected to come. If it were right, Alexander got across at first 
light before the Persians had moved into position. Perhaps Fuller does not 
discuss this because it is a question of sources which he preferred to leave. In the 
diagram of the battle there are some fascinating oblique arrows, and the text 
confirms that they are no mistake, but no evidence is offered for such move- 
ments. (Can it be that a misunderstanding of Arrian 1. 14. 7 is behind this?) 
In the account of Issus one is surprised that Fuller thinks (p. 99) that Darius 
should have pressed on at full speed and not halted on the Pinarus. Darius, 
either, as is generally supposed, by luck, or by uncommonly good management 
(was the dispatch of his train to Damascus part of the deception of Alexander ?), 
had separated Alexander from his base and Alexander had to double back as 
soon as he realized his peril. What advantage would Darius have gained by 
pressing on? He chose his ground and perhaps it was not his fault that his army 
failed to hold its advantage: much depends on the size of Darius’ forces and 
here, as elsewhere, our ignorance of Persian numbers makes a fair apprecia- 
tion difficult. Fuller has to be content with recording (p. 155) the fantastic 
figures of our sources. (Could the study of the ground and the possible front 
be used to suggest limits ?)' On Gaugamela Fuller is at his most interesting. By 
a calculation of distances and times, he shows (p. 169) that a raid on Alexan- 
der’s base camp by the force that broke through the Macedonian centre is 
out of the question. This saves Darius from the lunatic notion with which he 
is credited by Tarn, namely that he made the saving of the royal women 
a primary aim, and so threw away his chance of winning the battle. Fuller’s 
solution is that the attack on the camp is really an attack on Alexander’s 
front-line transport, without which ‘no organised army ancient or modern 
could have operated successfully’ (p. 176). He points out that this makes sense 
of the rear phalanx’s turning in defence of ra oxevoddpa; the orpardmedov was, 
after all, stockaded and could organize its own defence. This suggestion seems 
to make sense of both Persian and Macedonian actions. Perhaps Arrian iii. 12.5 
is alluding to this forward base. For the rest, he gives his blessing to Griffith’s 

* Cf. Polyb. xii. 17-18. 
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account of the battle. In his reconstruction of the battle of the Hydaspes he 
accepts Stein’s siting of the camp and of the crossing, and addresses himself 
to the problem of Coenus’ movements. Here he criticizes Tarn. Few will 
have been content with Tarn’s interpretation of ws émi ro defidv (is emi is 
used again and again in Arrian to mean simply ‘towards’), and now Fuller 
points out that the manceuvre suggested by Tarn could not possibly have 
surprised Porus. His solution is that Coenus must have been hidden from 
Porus’ view when Porus collected all his cavalry to attack Alexander (Arrian 
v. 17. 1). Until the battlefield is precisely located, this cannot be tested, 
reasonable as it is. It is interesting to notice that Fuller lets the figure of 200 
elephants pass without comment. According to Arrian v. 15. 5 they were at a 
distance of over a plethron apart, i.e. a front for elephants alone of four miles! 
Considering the smallness of the Macedonian numbers, can this be right? 

In the Epilogue (and in part of Ch. g) the author is at pains to denounce 
what he considers the follies of Allied statesmen since 1918, and one could 
wish that this had been omitted. Neither is understanding of Macedonian rela- 
tions with Greek states helped by regarding Philip as a proto-Hitler nor does 
Alexander’s treatment of the varied outlying parts of the Persian empire or its 
feudal Iranian core help much in dealing with a conquered modern European 
state. This, however, is a trifle and does not affect the soundness and usefulness 
of the book as a whole. Whoever wishes to study Alexander’s campaigns will 
find this a helpful and entertaining guide. 


University College, Oxford G. L. CAWKWELL 


GREEK POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Massmitiano Pavan: La grecita politica da Tucidide ad Aristotele. Pp. 187. 
Rome: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 1958. Paper, L. 3,000. 


Tus study of Greek political thought in the fourth century owes its origin, 
the author tells us, to ‘reflections on the conclusions to which Felix Jacoby came 
in his examination of the fragments of the Atthidographers’. These reflections 
caused him to ask whether traces of political ideas which Jacoby found in the 
scanty remains of the writers of Attic history might also be found in the authors 
from Thucydides to Aristotle. He is not looking for political theory, for dis- 
cussions about ideal states or best constitutions ; he wants to see how contem- 
porary writers regarded the Greek political situation as it developed between 
the Peloponnesian War and the Macedonian domination, and in particular 
how their views were coloured by past history. In practice this means Athenian 
history ; Athens alone is regarded as truly expressing /a grecita politica. 

In the first chapter this is viewed through the eyes of Thucydides and 
Pericles. While tracing the Athenian naval supremacy back to Salamis and 
Themistocles, Thucydides lays no stress on the fact that the Delian Confederacy 
was aimed at keeping the Persians out of the Aegean; he has no interest in the 
clash of Greek with Barbarian but only in that between Greek and Greek; 
there is no Panhellenism. This had been well observed by J. H. Finley and by 
J. de Romilly, but Pavan parts company with these two at various points, 
notably when he rejects the idea that there was a fundamental difference 
between the imperialism of Pericles and that of, say, Cleon; the arguments 
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used by the Athenians in the Melian dialogue are just those which Pericles 
would have approved. 

In the next chapter the Gorgias of Plato and the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
are contrasted; the views enunciated by Socrates.in the one are not those 
attributed to him in the other. In the Gorgias he opposes the ‘success at any 
price’ of Callicles and therefore also the Athenian political achievement. This 
is well in keeping with the rest of Plato, for whom the only real political achieve- 
ment is to make men better. But the Socrates of the Memorabilia praises the 
achievements of Pericles and gives practical advice to ambitious young men. 
Plato therefore is no exponent of la grecita politica except for the Menexenus with 
its two funeral speeches (chap. iii). The past glories of Athens were always 
part of the political orator’s stock-in-trade and the next two chapters show how 
Isocrates and Demosthenes handled the theme in their different ways. In 
the Panegyricus, for example, Isocrates seems to unite a demand for Greek unity 
with a demand for Athenian supremacy. The two are not compatible; but 
consistent political aims are not to be looked for in Isocrates, for whom the 
glory of Athens was cultural, and whose own aims were always educational— 
‘to fashion men well-fitted ethically to the civic tradition of Athens’ (p. 89). 
The attitude of Demosthenes is clear-cut and more like that of Themistocles. 
For him the notion of the polis was still ‘la realta storica di Atene come 
forze politica in Grecia e nell’Egeo’ (p. 140, n. 1). 

The sixth chapter, entitled ‘L’ideale politico Aristotelico e la storia d’Atene’, 
surprises by its change of method. As the author truly says at its start: ‘harking 
back to the glory of the past and the greatness of the Athenian hegemony finds 
no echo in the political writings of Aristotle’ (p. 143). Aristotle’s Politics is 
brought into the picture in order to set it alongside the Constitution of the 
Athenians, and to show that the political ideas of the two are very similar. In a 
general way this is true; but in the Politics Aristotle, like Plato, looked on the 
victory at Salamis as the beginning of social and political disintegration at 
Athens. This does not appear from the Ath. Pol. At most it can be said that 
Aristides, not Themistocles, appears there as the founder of Athenian greatness. 
But the author has some interesting things to say about the Politics, especially 
where Aristotle touches upon the relations between sovereign states. This he 
does not often do and the author does well to remind us of W. L. Newman’s 
observation that nothing whatever is said of the relations between Greece 
and Macedon. 

Altogether an interesting book. The author is sensible and well read. He 
has some shrewd and sceptical comments on some of the more extravagant 
speculations of others, which does not prevent him from hunting a few hares 
of his own. 


Queen’s University of Belfast T. A. SINCLAIR 


WESTERN GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS 


A. Puiuippson, E. Kirsten: Die griechischen Landschaften. Band ii, Teil 
ii: Das westliche Mittelgriechenland und die westgriechischen Inseln. Pp. 396; 
4 maps. Frankfurt-am-Main: Klostermann, 1958. Paper, DM. 50. 


Tue great work of Alfred Philippson strides on majestically over the moun- 
tains and valleys of Aetolia, Acarnania, and the Ionian islands. This volume 
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completes the account of Greece north of the Isthmus, and Ernst Kirsten is to 
be congratulated on the speed and scrupulousness with which he has edited 
his predecessor’s work and also on the contributions which he has made to the 
human geography of this area. Philippson travelled extensively in Aetolia in 
1890 and in 1934, and he then laid the basis of that study of Aetolian geology 
which gives continuity and clarity to his description of the country. In 1892 
W. J. Woodhouse began his more extensive travels throughout Aetolia, and in 
1897 he published his admirable book on the Geography, Topography, and 
Antiquities of Aetolia which still remains a model for the classical topographer. 
Although Philippson distrusts some of Woodhouse’s geological conclusions, he 
accepts most of Woodhouse’s identifications of ancient sites, and there is no 
doubt that the latter had a more intimate knowledge of the remoter parts of 
this rugged country-side. 

Philippson’s account of Aetolia contains fine descriptive passages. The 
lagoons of Mesolonghi beside which Byron died are called an ‘amphibische 
Zone, die haBlichste und ungriechischste Landschaft von Griechenland’; but 
they are described in detail and a map is supplied of the area round the 
mouth of the Achelous. Like the lagoons on the north shore of the Gulf of 
Arta, they are rich in fish. The great gorge of Klisura which lies inland of 
Mesolonghi is described, as it should be, from the point of view of one travelling 
southwards from the basin of Agrinion and emerging suddenly into sight of the 
Corinthian Gulf. The limestone walls of the gorge are reddish and studded 
with small caves and niches, and the road runs along the dry bottom of the 
gorge for 34 kilometres. Ovid called it ‘Cycneia Tempe’, reminding us of the 
gorge of the river Peneus. Here no river has flowed for many thousands of 
years, but Philippson attributes the gorge to erosion by water from the basin 
of Agrinion before it found its way westwards into the Achelous. He also ad- 
vances the suggestion that the level of the sea has risen somewhat since the 
classical period, and this has enlarged the swamps round Mesolonghi and 
diminished the coastal fringe of land on the north shore of the Corinthian 
Gulf. 

The political history of Aetolia is given in an interesting appendix by E. 
Kirsten, who makes full use of the ancient sources and endeavours to define 
the frontiers of Aetolia and the habitat of each Aetolian tribe in the classical 
period. He also ranges over the history of Aetolia from the earliest times to 
the Turkish occupation and modern conditions. Apart from a suggestion that 
the earliest phase of Pleuron may go back to the neolithic period, he puts the 
earliest occupation of the Aetolian coast in Middle Helladic times, for instance 
at Thermon, and reckons that in general Middle Helladic culture lasted down 
to Geometric times. The traces of Mycenaean culture are limited to a few 
points on the Aetolian coast, but these are probably enough to show the pas- 
sage of trade from Koraku at the head of the Corinthian Gulf towards the 
west. When he uses the evidence of the Jliad, Kirsten treats the Catalogue of 
Ships as ‘an historical source for the eighth century’ and reckons apparently 
(p. 602) that the epic was composed at the end of the Geometric period. This 
theory takes some swallowing. Does it mean that Homer’s audience hearing the 
catalogue of ships recognized that it was a correct account of contemporary 
conditions but supposed it was true also of the Trojan War which they placed 
c. 1200 B.c.? Did they think this was also true of the Trojan Catalogue? 
Kirsten produces the following sequence for early times in Aetolia: towards 
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the end of the second millennium speakers of north-west Greek, related to 
Illyrians and Dorians, entered Aetolia and some of them went on to Elis and 
Sparta; next came a wave of Aeolians from Achaea ‘noch auf der Stufe der 
mykenischen Kultur’ to the Aetolian coast; and then the Euboeans and 
Corinthians planted their colonies. This rearrangement has powerful reper- 
cussions on the texture of the Greek myths about the heroes of Aetolia and 
their actions in the period of the Trojan War. 

Corcyra, on the other hand, has been fully explored by geologists and anti- 
quarians, and Philippson had a distinguished predecessor in J. Partsch. His 
special affection for Corcyra—‘die lieblichste aller griechischen Inseln’— 
inspires an excellent description of its terrain. The history of the island since 
the settlement of c. 2000 B.c. which Bulle excavated at Aphiona is much less 
fully treated than that of Aetolia. Philippson’s description of Ithaca was written 
before Heurtley’s excavations ; the text is retained, and the reader is referred 
in a footnote to Kirsten’s comments in his appendix. There we find the idea 
that the Odyssey may describe an eighth-century situation which had lasted 
since Late Mycenaean times ‘so da die Odyssee sie also auch noch zur Zeit 
der sog. Geometrischen Keramik so schildern konnte’. This would certainly 
be a remarkable survival; nor does the archaeological evidence support the 
idea that this was an advanced area of Greek civilization in the eighth century. 

Space does not permit me to comment on the chapters which deal with 
Acarnania, West Locris, where Lerat’s work is very valuable, Cephallenia, 
Leucas, Zacynthus, the Paxi, and the Strophades, where a variety of puffin is the 
modern equivalent of the Harpy. The volume includes a full bibliography for 
the area, some pages of useful footnotes by Kirsten to his appendix, an ex- 
tensive bibliography for volume ii as a whole, a key to the maps with cross- 
references to the text, and a full index. Some addenda to Part i of volume ii 
are appended on loose sheets. It is a worthy addition to this fine series and 
Kirsten deserves our gratitude. 


Clifton College, Bristol N. G. L. HAMMOND 


ROMAN HISTORY 


Franz ALTHEIM: Rémische Geschichte. Zweiter, verbesserter Auflage. 
Band iii: Bis zur Schlacht an der milvischen Briicke. (Sammlung Géschen.) 
Pp. 129. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1958. Paper, DM. 2.40. 


Tus third volume in the series differs from the first two (see C.R. Ixxi, p. 268) in 
that it dispenses almost entirely with footnotes, and consequently with the cita- 
tion of ancient authorities and modern specialized studies. Instead, it provides 
what is far more appropriate to a history of these dimensions and what should be 
of far more use to the interested layman or the young student—a bibliography. 
Unfortunately, the principle on which this has been constructed is by no means 
obvious. In a list restricted to some hundred volumes some important omissions 
may be expected, but, where studies devoted to the life and work of individual 
emperors feature large, it is strange to find no mention of such a readable 
biography as Balsdon’s Gaius, and, where specialized works are included such 
as Durry on Les Cohorts prétoriennes and Stein on Die Prdfekten von Agypten, one 
might reasonably expect a reference to the latter author’s Ritterstand, if not also 
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to such writings as Cheesman on the auxilia and Pflaum on Les Procurateurs 
équestres. The absence of any allusion, save in one isolated footnote, to Syme’s 
Roman Revolution is quite inexplicable. 

The first quarter of the text is devoted—somewhat disproportionately—to 
a semi-philosophical discussion on Roman political ideology and to a compari- 
son between Augustus and Sulla which some may think unduly flattering to 
the latter. Altheim then proceeds to tell the story of the first three centuries A.D. 
Up to the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius the material is arranged in 
strictly chronological form, Augustus claiming a whole chapter, and the suc- 
ceeding emperors for the most part a single section. In the last chapter, how- 
ever, Altheim diverges from this principle in that the chronological account of 
the period 193-312 is extremely brief and is followed by a broader treatment 
of more general topics associated with the third century—the provincial 
armies, economics, and religion. The history of the first and second centuries is 
so closely linked with the personality of the individual emperors that the study 
of the subject by ‘reigns’ is to some extent desirable; but it is a pity that 
Altheim has adhered so rigidly to this principle. The nature of the Armenian 
problem, for example, and the relative merit of the solutions offered by suc- 
cessive Julio-Claudians, would have been illustrated far more clearly if the 
subject had been dealt with as a whole rather than in a disjointed series of 
brief paragraphs. Again, it would have been useful to have had an independent 
discussion, however brief, of such important matters as the part played by 
freedmen and the revised ordo equester in the administration of the Empire, or 
of the progressive developments which led to the onset of the crisis in the third 
century. 

For the rest, there is little fault to be found with this volume, which provides 
avery much more complete account of the period it purports to cover than its 
two predecessors and which for that reason serves its primary purpose so much 
the better. There are certainly one or two topics on which the inclusion of 
a few supplementary remarks would have paid dividends—a word or so more 
on the subject of the maiestas trials might have served to present Tiberius in 
a fairer light, and, as the lex de imperio Vespasiani is mentioned, it is a pity that 
Altheim does not say something of the constitutional significance of this singular 
document—but, where so much is admirably crammed into such little compass, 
it would perhaps be unreasonable to expect more. There are also a few examples 
of unnecessary dogmatism, for instance the assertion that Augustus held both 
consular and proconsular imperium between 27 and 23 B.c. and that the Senate 
was responsible for the election of consuls after a.p. 14 (there is no mention of 
destinatio!) ; but on the whole Altheim shows commendable circumspection in 
avoiding thorny questions. His non-committal attitude on the nature of the 
secondary imperium and the /fiscus is typical. 


Bedford College, London E. S. STAVELEY 
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LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


ArtHuR E. Gorpon and Joyce S. Gorpon: (1) Album of Dated Latin 
Inscriptions. Part i: Rome and the Neighbourhood, Augustus to Nerva. 
Text: pp. 160. Plates: 67 in separate portfolio. Berkeley: University 
of California Press (London: Cambridge University Press), 1958. 
Cloth, £5. 12s. 6d. 

(2) Contributions to the Paleography of Latin Inscriptions. Pp. xiii+-178; 8 
plates, 36 figs. (Publ. in Classical Philology, Vol. 3, No. 3.) Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1957. Paper, $4.50. 


To give a date to an undated inscription is both a necessity and a temptation 
to the epigraphist, and to anyone who has to use epigraphic evidence; and 
where subject-matter and formulae provide no adequate clue, or archaeologi- 
cal context, material, and ornament cannot be called in aid, epigraphic style 
(letter forms, layout, etc.) is often cited. If it is any guide—and most epi- 
graphists have used it, more or less boldly, according to temperament—it 
should obviously be possible to isolate and illustrate some rules of development. 
Since 1885 the bases from which all Latin epigraphists of the imperial period 
have started have been the styles dated and illustrated in Hiibner’s Exempla 
Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae. This was unsatisfactory from the first in method 
(e.g. the illustration of some styles by examples that are not in fact indepen- 
dently dated) and in its representations (based on tracings, which are already 
interpretations, not exact reproductions, of the originals). It is now the more so 
by the operations of time and chance which have brought to light so many 
additional inscriptions to work from. Professor and Mrs. Gordon have set out 
to provide new and improved bases and volume i of their Album of Dated Latin 
Inscriptions is the very valuable first fruit of their work. It consists of two parts; 
in one are 67 plates showing photographs of squeezes and a small number of 
actual inscribed stones in illustration of 159 inscriptions found in Rome and 
the immediate neighbourhood and dated on grounds of subject-matter, the 
bulk from Augustus to Nerva, with a few pre-Augustan instances at the begin- 
ning for comparison ; in the other, after a brief description of the aims, methods, 
and general conclusions of the authors, the salient features in lettering and 
arrangement of each of the illustrated inscriptions are carefully described, the 
text is transcribed, and the reasons are given for its dating. In an associated 
but separate work, Contributions to the Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions, which 
cannot be easily understood apart from the Album, the stylistic analysis is 
carried much further and more detailed conclusions are drawn. 

It must be said at once that the squeezes and photographs here published 
are of high quality and their reproduction admirable. The descriptions and the 
readings have been made with patent care, and if occasionally one might 
disagree (e.g. in no. 2, |. 2, the photograph seems to show part of the third 
letter surviving, and in no. 39, 1. 10, there appear to be two unnoticed A’s 
without crossbars) it is over minutiae. Still more labour has clearly gone into 
the more detailed treatment of Contributions . . ., where there is an analysis of 
such aspects as angle and shading, module, ductus, horizontal strokes and 
serifs, line heights, and arrangement in general, with discussion of special 
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features like apices, ligatures, guide-lines, punctuation, tall and short letters, 
numerals. 

That the results for chronology are meagre, and even so not more than 
tentative in view of the small size of the sample, is hardly surprising. An 
inscription, even of the most disciplined kind, is never simply a matter of rules 
and compass and a canon of regulations. The material used limits the effects 
to be achieved. And not only current fashions and the preferences of the client, 
but the individual taste and capacity of the stone-cutter affect the result— 
and, if Mallon is right, those also of the ‘ordinator’. (Incidentally some of the 
material illustrated here, especially the Arval records, seems rather to favour 
Mallon’s view that the ordinator and the cutter were different persons—at 
least sometimes—for some of the errors in them would be most easily explicable 
on that assumption; but what is true of this type of text might not apply to 
others). Moreover in Rome, at the beginning of the period surveyed, a recent 
‘revolution’ had produced a beautiful and dignified epigraphic style, in its 
way an exemplification of gravitas wholly appropriate to official texts, and 
astandard after which private patrons too would naturally strive. There was 
not much need for further change in the immediate future; and one would 
surely not expect, in the comparatively short period considered in this volume, 
to find much more than purely individual variations on the theme. Looking— 
very superficially of course—at the whole field of Latin epigraphy, it seems 
quite certain that the one stage at which major changes occurred is in the late 
Republic, when the serviceable but gauche cutting of an earlier date was 
developed into something not far short of an art. The Gordons speak of work 
in progress to illustrate inscriptions of the Republic, and the promise of an 
album that would show this development is an exciting one. It would certainly 
provide some useful chronological indications. But the main gain, I believe, 
would be in the addition of data to the history of lettering ; and, in a sense, to 
the history of Roman art, for, on the face of it, the evolution of the monu- 
mental capitals of the Augustan period may be an instance of a Roman 
borrowing which the borrower transformed into something new and finer 
than he took. Not only do the Roman epigraphic productions of the period 
need study but also their relation to the contemporary Greek inscriptions ; 
and since a connexion between the epigraphic development and the con- 
temporary building programmes in and near Rome seems not impossible, 
some attempt to relate the two if it can be done. (The difficulties of course are 
great—in the volume under review there is very little discussion of what the 
authors clearly realize to be the important relation of inscription to monu- 
ment simply because the great majority of their inscriptions are now unfor- 
tunately torn from their monumental contexts.) 

After the Augustan period there are few obvious landmarks—the fashion for 
the letters that epigraphists call Rustics is perhaps one; the fashion (? not 
earlier than the third century) for rough cutting even in formal texts instead of 
the deep chiselled trench with a triangular profile is perhaps another. The 
latter is outside the chronological scope of this volume of the Album, but the 
beginnings of the former should fall within it ; and it is something of a surprise 
that so few examples of it appear here, and these all quite late in the first 
century A.D. Perhaps it was a style that, at Rome, was originally favoured for 
private monuments only, precisely the category of inscription where chrono- 
logical clues are most rare. Some discussion of this point would perhaps have 
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been useful. But by and large I doubt if one should expect very marked stylistic 
changes, even over much longer periods than that surveyed here, in the material 
from Rome. It is, I believe, easier to find them outside the metropolis, in any 
city of Italy or the provinces where sufficient material has been excavated; 
because in any of these we have the products of a much more limited number 
of craftsmen—what we can distinguish in fact is essentially one small related 
group of hands from another. 

But quite apart from the question of chronology, the Album is full of interest. 
It offers a number of new and greatly improved readings of texts, especially 
of the Arval records, and illustrates a variety of incidental points, such, for 
example, as the contrast between the fine funerary inscriptions cut for those 
members of the Julio-Claudian house who were singled out for honour by the 
reigning principes and the simplicity of those cut for unfortunates like Britannicus. 

We may in fact look forward not only to a Republican volume but to the 
later volumes of the imperial series with interest. 


Newnham College, Cambridge J. M. REYNOLDS 


PATRONI 


Louis Harmanp: Le Patronat sur les collectivités publiques des origines au 
Bas-Empire. (Publ. de la Fac. des Lettres de ’ Univ. de Clermont, 2° 
série, fasc. 2.) Pp. 552. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
Paper, 2,000 fr. 

Tuis interesting and (for the imperial period) extensive account of the per- 
sonnel, functions, and rewards of the patroni of the cities and provinces of the 
Roman world (which is what collectivités publiques means, p. 9) follows the 
evolution of such fatrocinia from connexions of hospitium and traditions of 
mpotevia, with illuminating parallels from the oxémn of Ptolemaic Egypt, to 
surviving echoes in Feudal and Byzantine society. 

Though patrocinium is essentially a social institution, M. Harmand begins, 
quite rightly, by discussing clientelae arising out of deditio in fidem. Taking the 
surrender of Syracuse to Marcellus as the locus classtcus, he emphasizes the per- 
sonal nature of the act (p. 16), but ignores the fact that Livy says vobis 
(Romans), not tibi (Marcellus) (n. 20, p. 16) ; fides rather has dual personality. 
The commander’s fides was at stake till the SPQR had accepted the terms pro- 
posed; thereafter the SPQR was committed too. To ensure the upholding of 
the clients’ rights, etc., affected the patron’s dignitas vis-a-vis the Senate, his fides 
vis-a-vis the client, but the Senate was not uncommitted. Badian’s recent discus- 
sion of this (in Foreign Clientelae) is really more satisfactory. Moreover, did fides 
not change its meaning—at least its overtones—as the unbalance between 
Rome and her neighbours grew? From Hellenistic oxémn Harmand deduces a 
state not sufficiently controlled by the centre, so also from clientelae in the Late 
Empire—but in fact the same is true of the Late Republic; the theoretically 
strong centre (the Senate) has been shown to be a house hopelessly divided 
against itself. 

In discussing origins, Harmand omits the two Scipiones in Spain; their 
relationships with Spanish tribes must explain Africanus’ appointment there 
in 210 B.c., the precedent, perhaps, for choosing commanders for reasons of 
clientela which became so common later. The argument from Livy’s silence on 
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Cato’s Spanish clientela (p. 36) is entirely unconvincing ; the scantiness of our 
sources precludes valid deductions from silence in the face of attested political 
actions. Greek honorary inscriptions, when analysed, prove little but that 
edepyérns, mpdtevos, and mdrpwv became virtually synonymous. 

The view (surely exploded) that anyone neither Latin nor socius was hostis is 
accepted, though Heuss (e.g.) has shown that amicitia can be informal, and 
there were peoples recognized de facto as neither amici nor hostes. Every foreigner, 
we are told, was by definition a slave. Harmand is also mistaken on Roman 
colonies. The Romans, we are told, needed a patronus to protect them against 
the non-Roman element in the colony ; but in the colony non-Romans became 
Romans; when colonies were planted on existing towns (like Minturnae) 
colony and town were separated (see Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship). 
Harmand’s example from Antium is irrelevant; it was the Antiates, not the 
Roman colonists, who complained (Livy ix. 20, Harmand, p. 24). Moreover 
colonization developed ; the large Roman colonies of the second century B.c. 
affected patrocinium, as Badian has shown (op. cit.), and we hardly gather from 
Harmand the importance of veteran colonies in Sulla’s dominatio; the signifi- 
cance of the Lex Coloniae Genetivae Juliae is seen in the second discussion (p. 143), 
not the first ; the fact of its soon being ignored is noted, but not its significance. 
The treatment of the whole revolutionary period is very inadequate. 

Being also a social institution, patrocinium reflects society in action, illuminating 
the changing texture of society and economic trends. This aspect is well treated. 
Republican patroni sought clientes to promote their own political advancement ; 
Augustus’ marshals, the last recorded patront by virtue of conquest, gave way to 
conditions in the Early Empire, when only the patronus’ self-esteem and sense of 
duty were gratified, whereas the clientes were showered with benefactions. 
Patroni were chosen by decuriones, and sometimes declined, or (like Pliny the 
Younger) were chosen as advocates by the Senate to prosecute an extortionate 
governor. In the Late Empire communities appealed to powerful, often 
military, men for protection (as patroni) against the harsh exactions of the 
bureaucrats; consequently the patronus’ retinue, and his power vis-d-vis the 
central government, was increased, and benefactions to clientes diminished. 

The personnel changed too; republican magnates were exchanged for local 
worthies, though senators never disappeared altogether, especially in Italy, 
and there was a notable rise in the number of equttes in the second century A.D. 
The priority of local claims is witnessed by the surprisingly low number of 
emperors and their close relations commemorated as patronus—after Augustus 
and his family circle, where the republican dynast is again visible. Later, we 
find Cornelius Fronto (e.g.) long overlooked by his native Cirta, despite his 
high position at court and patrocinium at Guelma (also in Africa, p. 320). 
The origo of a patronus Harmand rightly sees to be important (pp. 184-5) ; his 
criteria are set out with caution, and the test case of M. Sulpicius Felix, 
patronus at Sala and decurio there, but domo Roma (pp. 402-3) seems, by his 
inscription’s emphasis on his non-local origin, to support Harmand’s views 
on what was normal. 

Harmand is not convincing on how to attest a patrocinium; nowhere is it 
thoroughly explored whether or no the word patronus (or a synonym) is neces- 
sary on an honorific inscription, etc. Was Cicero (e.g.) patronus of all the com- 
munities on whose behalf he pleaded or wrote letters (p. 133)? Arpinum 
perhaps, and Volaterrae, but what of Buthrotum, Atticus’ home; was Cicero 
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also patronus there? Again, why did (e.g.) the Hipponenses Regii erect an 
inscription to Suetonius publica pecunia? Had he done them no service at all? 
Harmand omits to discuss honorific inscriptions of this type though they illus- 
trate, if not attested instances of patrocinium, a network of similar contacts 
with the government. The inscriptions of the Claudii at Epidaurus should 
make us cautious of being too insistent on the patrocinum being mentioned 
specifically ; Harmand agrees in this case (p. 172). M. Aurelius Masculus and 
Rubellius Blandus (p. 399) are also unsolved cases. 

Harmand’s evidence, mainly epigraphical, is often unsatisfying ; its distribu- 
tion is random, its statements sometimes too laconic, sometimes too verbose, 
sometimes again misleading—e.g. Helpidius of Paestum (a.D. 344) renewed the 
patrocinium of his family (p. 313) like a republican nobilis (cf. all the partici- 
pants in Verres’ trial, on both sides)—though it was bestowed in theory on 
an individual and his descendants. Similarly we can only guess just when in 
a man’s career a patrocinium was established and why, and at what stage in a 
provincial governor’s tenure ; probably, as Harmand suggests, practice varied 
widely. In Numidia Harmand thinks that governor-patrons encouraged the 
imperial cult as patroni; the evidence is ambiguous, but the imperial govern- 
ment’s encouragement is discernible elsewhere. However, his general manage- 
ment of this mass of confused patterns seems sensible, and the tables and lists 
are useful; they would be much more so with fewer mistakes and omissions. 

Atrocious printing and proof-reading mar the early part of the book, and 
there is inconsistency on whether or not to correct errors, etc., when quoting 
inscriptions ; Greek quotations are worst (e.g. four mistakes in two lines, p. 140, 
n. 127), but from part ii they too improve. There is a bibliography, two good 
indexes, one of persons, one of places, and six pages of corrigenda, which are 
insufficient. Although weak on origins and the Republican period, this is a 
very useful contribution to the study of the society of the Roman Empire. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge W. K. LACEY 


CLEOPATRA 


Hans VOLKMANN: Cleopatra: A Study in Politics and Propaganda. Trans- 
lated by T. J. Capoux. Pp. 244; 8 ill. London: Elek, 1958. Cloth, 
255. net. 


Or Polybius’ devotees of history, the extremists on either side should join in 
approval of this vigorous and enthralling book. The ¢iAjKoos should enjoy 
its account of the origins of Ptolemaic Egypt, and should approve of a transla- 
tion which does not read like a translation at all. At the other extreme, the 
mpaypariuds should approve of a tract of history whose lessons are so in- 
controvertible—for ambitious female politicians, not to make political associates 
of men with a streak of softness in them; for men trained and educated in 
fighting, to take leave of female politicians, however gifted, at the point where 
planning stops and, as at Actium, fighting begins. 

Between these two extremes the zepurrds, the pedant, in his donnish way will 
pick holes in the book. ‘Why is there no index?’ he will ask. ‘Why are there no 
references to sources ?” 

In a slight appendix the existence of three controversial questions is ad- 
mitted, though none of them is discussed. These are: the paternity of Caesarion, 
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the length of Caesar’s stay in Egypt in early 47, and the problem of Actium. 
The second is hardly a problem after Professor L. E. Lord’s article in 7.R.S. 
xxviii (1938), to which Volkmann refers. The first is an intractable problem - 
and as, except for an inadequate and not altogether accurate note by T. Rice 
Holmes, The Roman Republic, iii. 503-6, the evidence is nowhere set out fully in 
English, it may be as well to set it out here and, in the light of it, to look at 
what Volkmann has written. 

When was Caesarion born? Was Caesar his father? The problems must be 
seen against two features of general background. First (if we leave out of ac- 
count the demonstrably false scandal about the paternity of M. Brutus and the 
falsae stirpis gloria of Julius Sabinus—Tac. Hist. iv. 55—more than a century 
after Caesar’s death) Caesar after the age of seventeen, despite his ardent and 
promiscuous sexual life, was father of no other child ; from which fact legiti- 
mate physiological deductions may perhaps be drawn (Historia, vii [1958], 
86 f.). Secondly, at a certain point after Caesar’s death it was to Cleopatra’s 
advantage, later to Antony’s too, that, whether he was Caesar’s son or not, 
the world should believe that Caesarion perpetuated Caesar’s blood as well 
as Caesar’s name. 

The boy’s birth has been placed by some in June 47, by others after Caesar’s 
death in 44. In the first case Caesar could well have been his father; in the 
second case, on Carcopino’s calculations (Points de vue sur l’impérialisme romain 
[Paris, 1934], pp. 141 ff.; Annales de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes de Gand, i [1937], 
35-77), he could not. 

In his Life of Caesar (49. 10) Plutarch states that the boy was born in 47 and 
was Caesar’s son. In his Life of Antony (54. 6) he says the boy was born after 
Caesar’s death and ‘appeared to be Caesar’s son’. Neither statement is a 
deliberate contradiction of the other; so this evidence cancels out. Suetonius 
(Dious Iulius 52. 1 f.) says nothing about the date of the boy’s birth, gives the 
conflict of evidence on the question whether Caesar was his father, and states 
no conclusion. 

The curious relief of the child’s divine birth (A. Moret, Du caractére reli- 
gieux de la royauté pharaonique [Paris, 1902], pp. 68-70) and the inscription 
C.ILG. 4717 need not be dated earlier than Caesar’s death and may reflect 
Cleopatra’s subsequent claim ; so that they are no evidence of the boy’s birth 
in 47. The Cyprus coins showing Cleopatra suckling the child are dated 36-30 
in B.M.C., Ptolemies, p. Ixxxiii (pl. xxx, 6), and are only dated to 46 by J. N. 
Svoronos, Die Miinzen der Ptolemaeer (Athens, 1908), iv. 380 (pl. xii, 26), on the 
assumption that Caesarion was born in 47. They can equally well have been 
coined in 44, or, indeed, later than that. 

As for the child’s paternity, we know from Suetonius that Oppius wrote 
a book some time after Caesar’s death, Won esse Caesaris filium quem Cleopatra 
dicat (a view which Cassius Dio accepted, xlvii. 31. 5), and that, on the other 
hand, some time after Caesar’s death Antony informed the Senate that Caesar 
had recognized the child as his. Antony may or may not have spoken the truth; 
and his statement, if true, does not prove that the child was born in Caesar’s 
lifetime. If Cleopatra in Rome was pregnant in the last weeks of Caesar’s life, 
the remark could have been made then. 

The earliest Roman evidence for the child is Cicero’s, ‘De regina velim 
atque etiam de Caesare illo’, in Ad Alt. xiv. 20. 2, written on 11 May 44. The 
earliest completely firm evidence from Egypt comes after Cleopatra’s return in 
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44, when she rid herself by whatever means of her second consort, Ptolemy 
XIV, and proclaimed a co-regency with her son Ptolemy XV—é xai Kaicap 
Oeds. This was later than the end of July 44 (P.Oxy. xiv. 1629). The only 
exactly datable records of her joint rule with Caesarion belong to Cleopatra’s 
years 9 and 11, viz. to 43 and 41 B.c. (H. Gauthier, Livre des rois d’ Egypte, iv. 
412; P.Oxy. xiv. 1629, n. 1; G. Lefebvre in Mélanges Holleaux [1913], 103 ff.) 

The argument against 47 as the date for Caesarion’s birth is the—admittedly 
dangerous—argument from silence. Why, in his abuse of Cleopatra and in the 
torrent of abuse which he released against Caesar after Caesar’s death, did 
Cicero never make a scandal of Gaesarion’s birth, if he was born in 47 and 
frankly admitted by Cleopatra and Caesar alike to be Caesar’s son? And those 
who accept 47 for date and quote Antony as witness should surely ask them- 
selves why, after Caesar’s death evidently, the Senate should have needed to 
debate the question whether Caesar was Caesarion’s father and should have 
had no better evidence than Antony’s report of something which Caesar had 
once said before friends. 

This is a real difficulty. To meet it, K. W. Meiklejohn (7.R.S. xxiv [1934), 
194 f.) could only suggest that the child’s birth (in 47) was kept a secret. ‘It 
would hardly be wise for Caesar to acknowledge publicly the paternity of the 
child of such an unpopular person as Cleopatra.’ But with four legions garri- 
soning Egypt, some of whose officers must have written letters to Rome, could 
the child’s birth have been so easily concealed? (The opposite view, of A. 
Bouché Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides [1904], ii. 216 f., that the child was born 
in 47 and Cleopatra at once shamelessly trumpeted the news abroad, is patently 
wrong.) 

Theories, however, are killed by facts, and a single piece of firm contem- 
porary evidence that the child was alive in 47 and carried Caesar’s name would, 
of course, settle the matter. Is there any such piece of contemporary evidence? 

Meiklejohn (and others) have claimed that there is—a stele from Memphis, 
now in Paris, carrying a demotic text of intercession for the dead, dated ‘year 
5, 23 Payni, day of the feast of Isis, birthday of King (Pharaoh) Caesar’ (V. 
and E. Revillout, Reoue Egyptologique, vii [1896], 168). If ‘year 5” is Cleopatra’s 
‘year 5’, then, since her accession took place in 51, the date of the inscription, 
giving the very birthday of Caesarion, is 47. 

This is formidable evidence, on which only an Egyptologist can pronounce. 
Following, therefore, in Carcopino’s steps, I have consulted Professor Michel 
Malinine, and I am infinitely indebted to him for his kindness in looking again 
at the inscription and writing to me in great detail about it; I am deeply 
grateful too to Mr. T. G. H. James of the British Museum, who has given me 
the great benefit of his advice. 

Cleopatra’s reign was a matter of three successive co-regencies, with Ptolemy 
XIII from 51 to 47, with Ptolemy XIV from 47 to 44 and with Caesarion from 
44 to 30. The fifth year of her reign was 47. 

The evident difficulty of accepting the date 47 for the inscription lies in the 
fact that the child is called ‘King’ (Pharaoh) and, Professor Malinine informs 
me, it is hardly conceivable that this should be done before he was in fact 
king—that is, before 44. Professor Malinine thinks ‘year 5’ is reckoned from 
Ptolemy Caesarion’s own co-regency in 44, and that the date of the inscription 
is therefore 40. Alternatively he suggests that the reckoning was from 36, when 
Cleopatra started a series of double datings as Queen of Egypt and Queen of 
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Chalcis (H. Seyrig, Syria xxvii [1950], 43 f.), the second from this year. In that 
case the inscription would belong to 32. Unfortunately there is no other evi- 
dence of a regnal dating starting with Caesarion’s co-regency, or of Cleo- 
patra’s second system of regnal dating unassociated with the first. 

Mr. James suggests a more radical possibility still. Is it certain, he asks, that 
this inscription belongs to our period at all? Is it certain that ‘the king Caesar’ 
is Caesarion? May this not be the birthday of a later Roman Emperor? The 
‘Hyuépar LeBacrai listed by W. F. Snyder, Aegyptus, xviii (1938), 197-233, give 
little help; but, as Snyder makes clear, the field as yet is anything but fully 
explored. It is complicated by the fact that since Hellenistic times Egyptians 
celebrated royal birthdays every month as well as every year. 

The assumption of Caesarion’s birth in 47 is, therefore, highly question- 
able. Volkmann thinks it ‘incontestable fact’ and from it, in his account, 
follow (a) the immediate ‘pressing of the child into the service of Cleopatra’s 
political propaganda’ (p. 74) ; (b) the dedication (Cassius Dio says it was done 
by Augustus, li. 22. 3) of Cleopatra’s statue in the temple of Venus Genetrix at 
Rome by Caesar, ‘a defiant prelude to the realization of the Romans’ worst 
fears’ that Caesar would set up as rex (pp. 80 f.); and (c) his intention (on 
whose improbability, see Historia, vii [1958], 86), under the bill which the 
tribune Cinna was to produce, to marry Cleopatra and proclaim Caesarion as 
his legitimate son (p. 87). Where evidence is lacking, Volkmann suggests that 
it has been suppressed by Octavian (pp. 87 f.) ; it should in fairness be recog- 
nized that, where ‘evidence’ exists, much of it may have been invented by 
Caesar’s enemies and Octavian’s opponents, and that the credentials of the 
one vital inscription are very poor indeed. 


Exeter College, Oxford J. P. V. D. BALSDON 


ROMAN TROPHIES 


Picarp: Les Trophées romains. Contribution a Vhis- 
toire de la religion et de l’art triomphal de Rome. (Bibl. des Ec. 
Frang. d’Ath. et de Rome, fasc. 187.) Pp. 534; 32 plates, g figs. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1957. Paper. 


In 1937 Roman trophies were suggested to M. Gilbert Charles Picard as a 
subject for study by Jéréme Carcopino; and exactly twenty years later that 
suggestion bore fruit in the shape of this massive monograph, to the making of 
which have gone deep reflection, wide learning, and prolonged research—all 
of a kind that fully justifies the large slice of time devoted by the author to his 
topic. The work contains a rich collection of the evidence—literary, epigraphi- 
cal, monumental, and numismatic—for trophies from the early classical Greek 
period down to the fifth century of our era, as seen against the background of 
religious history, and of the history of Roman political theology in particular, 
and in the context of official, state-inspired art. The promise of the book’s sub- 
title is indeed completely implemented. 

Since tropaeum is the Latin transliteration of the Greek rpémacov, the story of the 
Roman trophy starts in Greece; and Chapter i is entitled ‘Du trophée grec’. 
Here, at the outset, the term ‘trophy’ is most usefully defined as restricted to a 
kind of manikin, a cruciform structure covered with carefully arranged arms 
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and armour and giving the appearance of a stylized human figure. It must, 
Picard insists, be rigidly distinguished from the disorderly pile of arms, Tacitus’ 
congeries armorum, which is not a trophy, although often loosely called one, 
The trophy proper was in essence not commemorative, but an object of 
religious cult. It was by origin an almost magic thing, in which the demo- 
niac force unleashed by battle, and destructive to victors and vanquished 
alike, could be again enchained; and this explains, inter alia, why Roman 
trophies are shown in art as decked with Roman and allied arms, as well as 
with the spoils of conquered enemies. It also explains the trophy’s funerary 
use as a means of ‘fixing’ the dangerous spirit of the dead in his tomb. After 
the Peloponnesian War this mysterious war-force changed its character and 
came to be regarded as a moral force, as the superhuman power for victory 
accorded by the gods to certain persons, as a kind of ‘grace’ or charisma, for 
which the Greek and Latin terms were edrvyia, felicitas, fortuna—a ‘grace’ 
that the prince or general merited by reason of his dpery or virtus. And from 
henceforth to the end of ancient history the trophy’s role and significance were 
intimately linked with the story of the interaction of these twin conceptions and 
with the changes in their meanings that followed in the wake of new ideas and 
shifting circumstances. 

So the history of the trophy is unfolded from the Hellenistic and mid- 
republican periods to the age of the ‘epaphrodite imperatores’ (Sulla, Pompey, 
Caesar) and thence from Augustus and his successors, through the Flavians, to 
‘le siécle de vertu’ (Trajan to Septimius Severus), to the ‘théologie absolutiste’ 
of the third century and of the Tetrarchy, and on to the Tropaeum Fidei of the 
Christian Empire inaugurated by the Constantinian dynasty. The author tells 
his story vividly and, on the whole, convincingly, if with a certain amount 
of perhaps unavoidable repetition. A work on so large a scale and so far- 
ranging in the matter that it draws upon is bound to provoke criticism and 
dissent in some points of detail. For instance, on p. 64, note 1, Picard appears 
to be ignorant of A. Alféldi’s interpretation (7.R.S. xxxix [1949], 19 ff.) of the 
‘sorte de bétyle’ in the Diana painting in the House of Livia as a ritual club. 
On p. 188, note 2, and p. 240 F. Castagnoli’s convincing demonstration (Arti 
Figurative, i [1945], 181 ff.) that the Louvre and Munich friezes have nothing 
to do with an ‘altar’ of Domitius Ahenobarbus is ignored. On p. 243, note 2, 
the restored temple of Apollo in Campo is attributed to C. Sosius, although 
Pliny only calls the cult-statue Sostanus. On pp. 305 ff. the Gemma Augustea in 
Vienna is accepted as an Augustan monument. Yet it seems highly improbable 
that the Emperor would have been depicted in his lifetime, on a court-piece of 
this type, as assimilated in dress and attributes to Jupiter, not qua triumphator, 
but enthroned with Roma as his partner. Much more probably the cameo was 
carved under Gaius, featured here as the armed boy next to Roma, while his 
father Germanicus, who fought in the Illyrian campaign that earned a triumph 
for Tiberius, is stepping from the chariot (see 7.R.S. xlvi [1956], 159-61). On 
p. 380, note 3, Picard’s reasons for refusing the title of adventus to the Emperor- 
and-Victory group in the great Trajanic frieze do not carry conviction. Only 
a portion of that scene survives ; the rest could have contained civilian citizens ; 
the artist has anyhow paid no attention to temporal and spatial logic: so the 
fact that this group is to the left of the battle need not worry us ; and if the scene 
of Virtus leading Trajan as Victory crowns him is not.an adventus into Rome, 
what is it? Again, on p. 380, note 4, the Amazonian figure on the Hadrianic 
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adventus panel in the Conservatori must be Roma, since she confronts the 
Emperor and welcomes him home with the gift of a globe ; she cannot be Virtus, 
who would have been at his side, escorting him. On p. 412 Picard accepts 
G. Hamberg’s interpretation of the scene on the Beneventum Arch of Trajan 
at the Capitol as that of his profectio to the eastern war in 114. But the Emperor 
is in civil dress, with no warlike appurtenances ; and the picture must represent 
Trajan’s whole ‘vocation’ to rule the Roman world domi forisque as Jupiter’s 
vicar. On p. 468 Picard would seem to go too far in discovering a ‘décadence 
militaire romaine’ in the third and fourth centuries and explaining it by his 
notion that at this time war was relegated to a wholly mystical and super- 
natural plane, human effort being written off as useless. After all, a consider- 
able amount of hard, realistic fighting was accomplished by the Roman 
armies during the late-imperial period; and here we have an illustration of 
a tendency, discernible throughout the work, to exaggerate and isolate the 
currents of thought that appear to be characteristic of each successive phase of 
history. H. von Heintze’s attribution of the Ludovisi battle-sarcophagus to 
Hostilianus (R.M. lxiv [1957]) probably appeared too late for Picard to make 
use of it (pp. 4.74 ff.). Picard’s sceptical attitude towards both Lactantius’ and 
Eusebius’ version of the Constantinian vision of 312 may well be justified. But 
even if we reject as anachronistic the stories of the Chi-Rho ‘sign’, we must 
believe that Constantine underwent at this time some experience which 
turned his mind to Christianity. How else does Picard explain the fact that 
‘entre 313 et 320 l’empereur a été soumis 4 l’influence du clergé’ (p. 505) ? 
Finally, it must be noted that the text is unfortunately disfigured by a number 
of careless misprints. 

Nevertheless, these criticisms represent but relatively minor blemishes in a 
fine and scholarly work, which should prove to be of signal service to every 
student of Roman imperial thought and art. The plates are all adequate— 
some of them very good—in quality and they include reproductions of a 
number of little-known and particularly interesting monuments. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


ANCIENT GRAIN-MILLS 


L. A. Moritz: Grain-Mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity. Pp. xxvii+- 
230; 16 plates, 16 figs. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Cloth, 50s. net. 


Tuts is a highly important study of two related subjects which at every point 
offer formidable problems. They are formidable because the evidence to be 
considered is intricate or defective or both. To handle such problems as skil- 
fully as Mr. Moritz has done requires both scholarship and technical know- 
ledge. Few writers on ancient technology fail to betray some weaknesses in the 
one field or the other. Moritz is well equipped in both, and his success is due 
no less to this very fact than to his sound judgement and his independent 
approach to the questions which he attempts to answer. 

Two-thirds of the book is devoted to grain-mills. Here Moritz can find no 
compelling evidence for the use of the rotary mill in the classical period of 
Greece. The saddle-quern was for long the only Greek grain-mill, and its 
successor in the Greek world was not the rotary quern, but the hopper-rubber. 
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This in its ‘earlier’ form was ‘a very simple adaptation of the saddle-quern’ 
(p. 42). Later it was provided with a pivoted lever, which to some extent eased 
the work of the operator. These developments were not insignificant. The 
lever gave for the first time some mechanical assistance, while the hopper and 
slot cut in the upper stone brought a continuous flow of grain to the grinding 
surfaces. The difficulty of ensuring this continuous flow had to be faced afresh 
when rotary grain-mills came into use; and this very difficulty may indeed 
have retarded the introduction of rotary mills for milling grain when they had 
long been used for other purposes (p. 114). In discussing the provenance and 
earliest date of the rotary grain-mill Moritz is cautious, and rightly so. 
Curwen’s supposition, however, that the donkey-mill goes back to 400 B.c, 
and Childe’s contention that the rotary grain-mill originated in the eastern 
area of the Mediterranean are both undermined. 

Only one of Moritz’s interpretations gives rise to serious doubts. This is the 
suggestion (p. 66) that the term mola trusatilis (‘pushing mill’) applies to the 
lever-operated hopper-mills already mentioned, examples of which have been 
found at Olynthus and elsewhere in the Greek world. The lever operating this 
mill was fitted into channels on the surface of the upper stone and, if the reliefs 
on a certain Megarian bowl are a reliable guide (pp. 12-16), was attached to 
an upright pivot. The upper stone was thus moved to-and-fro ‘sidewise, 
covering a sector of the circle of which the pivot was the centre’ (p. 46). Since 
the lower stone was not much wider than the upper, it may be supposed ‘that 
the movement of the upp -r stone was small’ (p. 50). 

Moritz has ample justification for maintaining that étrusatilis could not be 
used of any kind of rotary mill. When Aulus Gellius (N.A. iii. 3. 14) writes that 
Plautus was hired by a baker ad circumagendas molas, quae trusatiles appellantur 
(‘to turn pushing mills’), he is writing nonsense (pp. 63-65). 

On the other hand, érusatilis is hardly the appropriate term to use in con- 
nexion with the restricted motion through an arc performed by the Olynthian 
type of lever-mill. Trusare occurs only in Catullus 56. 6. It is true that the word, 
as Moritz says, means ‘to push frequently’, but anyone who cares to study the 
poem just cited will find that what is implied is not a lateral, or rather radial, 
movement, but a movement backwards and forwards. (Even if there is doubt 
as to the pivot, the Olynthian lever-mill could not have been pushed back- 
wards and forwards because there was apparently no provision for clamping the 
lever firmly to the upper stone.) I can see no escape from the conclusion that 
mola trusatilis can apply only to saddle-querns and, possibly, to hopper-rubbers 
of the ‘earlier’ kind worked back and forth by hand, and not sideways by 
lever. (Similarly, only the saddle-quern can have instigated the secondary Ex 
meaning of molere, which is the same as that of trusare: cat yap Ilirraxos aie ? 
in the folk-song may bear the same sense, although Plutarch took it literally.) 
That mola trusatilis refers to saddle-querns was the view taken by Bennett and Al 
Elton, whose History of Corn Milling was published in 1898, before an under- art 


standing of the lever-mill had complicated the issue (cited by C. Curwen, art 
Antiquity, xi [1937], 138). one 

The objection to this simple equation seems to come from Cato, De Re In 
Rustica 10. 4. and 11. 4, where for an olive-yard 1 mola asinaria, 1 mola trusatilis, | rou 


and 1 mola Hispaniensis are listed, and for a vineyard 3 molae asinariae and wit 
1 mola trusatilis. Of the latter passage Curwen (l.c.,.p. 140) writes: ‘it seems tior 
unlikely that so insignificant a contrivance as a single saddle-quern would be | fect 
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required in addition to three donkey-mills.’ As to the former list, Moritz, who 
feels impelled to apologize for the coexistence of a donkey-mill and a mola 
Hispaniensis (probably a rotary hand-mill, p. 110), reminding us that ‘a motorist 
may own a bicycle’, no doubt finds anything so primitive as a saddle-quern 
incongruous in such company. But Robinson (Olynthus, viii. 331) found that 
primitive saddle-querns were used at Olynthus side by side with the more 
complicated lever-mill; and Moritz himself suggests (p. 152) that, even after 
the introduction of the rotary mill, preference may have been given to the 
saddle-quern ‘where a coarse product was desired’. Gellius’ misunderstanding 
of trusatilis may simply be due to the fact that it was an unfamiliar term applied 
to a common object: it is not necessary to suppose that it must refer to any- 
thing so sophisticated as the Olynthian type of lever-mill, which in any case is 
not known to exist outside the Greek world and western Asia. 

In the latter part of the book Moritz studies the yield of flour from grain 
and of bread from flour. The figures given by Pliny are subjected to a searching 
re-examination, which I am not in a position to discuss. The findings seem to 
have been satisfactorily confirmed by experiments in milling carried out by the 
author with Curwen’s reconstructed rotary querns at Lewes. Some pressing 
questions emerge. We read (p. 213): “The mere fact that secundarius bread 
was common among the poorer sections of the population points to a large- 
scale production of the meal required for this bread, and hence to the frequent 
employment of milling methods in which secundarium was one of the products. 
But these methods produced approximately three times as much similago or 
siligo as secundarium.’ If the demand of the poor for secundarius bread was so 
high, how could this demand be satisfied without an excessive production of 
the superior similago or siligo? Or were the needs of the majority satisfied by the 
milling of farina (p. 212), inferior to the higher grades, but appreciably better 
than secundarium? In this case, was only a limited section of the population so 
poor as to have to eat secundarius bread? Moritz seems to be not unaware of the 
difficulty, and we may hope that he will discuss it on a future occasion. 

This is a book which all students of ancient technology will read with in- 
terest and respect. It is excellently produced, well illustrated, and almost 
entirely free from misprints (on7dv0 on p. xxiv). 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


PAGAN MYSTERIES 


Epcar Winp, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance. Pp. 232; 77 plates. 
London: Faber, 1958. Cloth, 50s. net. 


A itp bewilderment often accompanies the pleasure we take in Renaissance 
art. We cannot look for long at the Primavera without asking ourselves why the 
artist should have painted those particular figures, or how they are related 
one to another. Michelangelo’s Wight reclines against an unexplained mask. 
In Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love we are puzzled by the painful scenes carved 
round the fountain, by the flaming vase, by the odd juxtaposition of a castle 
with the clothed, a church with the nude Venus. ‘However great the satisfac- 
tion produced by a painting,’ Professor Wind tells us, ‘it cannot reach a per- 
fect state so long as the spectator is plagued by a suspicion that there is more 
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in the painting than meets the eye.’ Knowing what a picture means may not 
enhance, but not knowing will certainly hinder our aesthetic appreciation, 
The enigmas of Renaissance art are a nuisance, and his aim is to explain them 
so that they should cease to trouble us. 

He succeeds admirably. But to suggest that this success represents all his 
achievement would be to under-estimate the merits of his book. The argument 
ranges far beyond the bounds of iconography. The philosophy and the litera- 
ture of the period are convincingly discussed, and we learn much that is new 
about the real nature of the debt which the Renaissance owed to Antiquity. 

The mysteries mentioned in the.title are esoteric interpretations of classical 
myths. They were popularized by the Florentine philosophers. Professor 
Wind calls our attention to certain mythological figures—the three Graces, the 
blind Eros, that other Eros with torch reversed which we find on sarcophagi— 
and he shows how they were all given meanings in terms of a well-known 
Neoplatonic theory. Ficino, following his Greek sources, analysed the stages 
of divine love as beauty emanating from God, the world being ravished, and 
the world turning heavenwards in ecstatic contemplation ; circulus . . . prout in 
Deo incipit et allicit, pulchritudo; prout in mundum transiens ipsum rapit, amor; prout 
in auctorem remeans ipsi suum opus coniungit, voluptas. And Pico della Mirandola 
while he was Ficino’s disciple had a medal struck which displayed the Graces 
in their characteristic Pompeian pose. It carried the rubric PULCHRITUDO- 
AMOR-VOLUPTAS. He evidently regarded the group as an appropriate emblem 
of his master’s circular conception of love. Ficino also laid emphasis on the 
belief that divine beauty transcends human understanding. Voluptas when 
used to designate the highest form of love was occasionally described as sight- 
less or even as a form of death. But Eros produced voluptas, and so by an easy 

transference his blind and funerary representations both had a logical place in 
the Neoplatonic system. 

Succeeding chapters carry the argument a stage further. The evidence they 
accumulate suggests that the speculative constructions of the philosophers 
affected the practice of certain artists. If the Neoplatonists had not made 
current the notion that nothing is separable from its opposite, that each thesis 
must subsume its antithesis to attain a greater perfection, would there have 
been so many versions of the Venus armata or of Venus triumphing over Mars? 
But it is Botticeili, Vasari’s persona sofistica, who provides Professor Wind’s most 
striking examples. In the Birth of Venus we have the sea-foam, the fusto genitale 
of Uranus, the divine origin of beauty ; we have the nude goddess, heavenly 
beauty incarnate; but already, waiting to drape her, is the flowered cloak 
which symbolizes earth’s natural attractions. The sequence of images follows 
exactly the stages of the Neoplatonic cosmogony ; and we are left feeling that 
when at a later moment the cloak does fall on the shining figure, its radiance 
will not vanish but will infuse the heavy material with its concealed glory, 
just as Ficino claimed that divine beauty was eternally visible through the 
envelope of flesh. It seems unlikely that Botticelli grouped these images to- 
gether and caught the appropriate atmosphere of a creative dawn without the 
guidance of the philosophers. And the Primavera, which betrays similar, if more 
complicated, links with Neoplatonic thought, strengthens the presumption of 
his indebtedness. Where these two pictures are concerned, Professor Wind 
does seem definitely to have proved his case. 

Neoplatonism possessed certain advantages. Its concepts could be found 
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already clothed in the attractive garb of myth. Iamblichus and Proclus had 
wrought better than they knew. And then Ficino, who had himself a great 
fondness for mythological illustration, was not primarily a metaphysician. 
The nature of love and aesthetic emotion claimed his main interest. We need 
feel no surprise that he influenced the artists of a generation which was en- 
tranced by human experience. But Professor Wind does not discuss these 
incidental problems. It is a defect of his otherwise distinguished book that little 
reference is made to the general character of the Renaissance and its relation 
to what went before. He tells us next to nothing about the fortunes of mythology 
in the Middle Ages. Seznec’s great study goes unmentioned ; and we have to 
read between the lines to realize that, so far from representing a major current 
in Renaissance thought, Pico was a survival who sought to interpret the 
philosophical preoccupations of his age in categories which would have suited 
Master Eckhardt. But these are small imperfections in an elegant, learned, and 


lucid book which it is a pleasure to read and own. 


King’s College, Cambridge 


R. R. BOLGAR 


SHORT REVIEWS 


DorotrHy Mapsen Cray: Vocabu- 
laries of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. Part ii: Classified Lists. 
Pp. 175. Athens: privately printed, 
1958. Paper. 


Tuts book, a doctoral dissertation of the 
University of Minnesota, lists all the words 
used by the three tragic poets according as 
they occur in all of them, in each of the three 
possible pairs, or in each uniquely. By 
dividing the words according to their mor- 
phological categories, e.g. Suffixed Nouns in 
-w-, in -ov-, in -wyv-, in -vog-, -vov-, the 
lists are restricted to manageable lengths, 
though their number makes reference 
difficult for a reader who has not learnt his 
way about the work, which might well have 
been equipped with a fuller Table of Con- 
tents. Arrangement within each list is by 
reverse alphabetical order, except that in the 
categories with the most numerous entries, 
Compound Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs, 
lists in normal alphabetical order are pro- 
vided in addition. In the lists of Underived 
Words those which do not occur also in 
Homer are distinguished by an asterisk. 
The number of words in each category used 
by each poet or combination of poets is 
clearly indicated, but not, of course, the 
number of occurrences of each word in each 
poet, nor, what would have been more 
practicable, whether a word is used only in 
lyrics. 

So far we have only Part ii of the work, 


which contains the raw material which will 
be described and analysed in Part i. It is 
clearly a useful aid to the study of the 
language of the tragic poets, but only when 
the complete work is available will it be 
possible to judge the justification of the, at 
first sight, rather cumbrous arrangement. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. Lucas 


Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Ed. 
Mauritius ScuusTer. Editionem 
alteram curavit FRANz DornsEIFF. 
Pp. xxxviii+252. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1958. Boards, DM. 9. 


For some reason the first edition (1954) of 
this work, which has replaced the editions 
of Hosius in the same series, did not reach 
the Classical Review. It was, however, re- 
viewed by me in 7.2.8. xlv (1955), 229-31. 
Schuster died in 1952 and ed. 1 was seen 
through the press by Dornseiff. The latter is 
also responsible for ed. 2. In a short addi- 
tional preface, dated 1957, he remarks 
‘Editioni huic secundae censurae laudantes a 
Beaujeu, Grimal, van de Woestijne, Ver- 
diére, Ernout, Pepe necnon vituperantes a 
Barber, Helmbold scriptae usui fuerunt’. 
So far as my criticisms are concerned the 
most welcome concession in the new edition 
is that Dornseiff has reverted to the tradi- 
tional designation of Holkhamicus 333 as L 
and of Leidensis Vossianus 117 as Vo., 
tacitly abandoning Schuster’s perverse 
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description of them as H and L respectively. 
The consequent alterations in the apparatus 
have been made with care, but the old sigla 
survive at i. 15. 5, 20. 45; ii. 23. 17, 32. 12; 
iii. 1. 29; iv. 8. 28. 

The text exhibits seven new readings, viz. 
i. 16. 98 tota; i. 18. 9 carmina; ii. 16. 34 
mensa; iii. 9. 8 una; iii. 15. 13 oulsit; iii. 23. 17 
volens ; iv. 2. 39 curvare, but here the effect is 
lost by retaining pastorem against pastor me, 
the emendation of Ayrmann. These changes 
are all improvements, but it is regrettable 
that in no instance has the apparatus been 
altered to conform. Other changes are that 
at i. 17. 3 solito and at i. 18. 27 divini are now 
obelized and that at iii. 20. 11-14 and iv. 
9. 71-74. Dornseiff has rejected the trans- 
positions approved by Schuster. The last of 
these changes is definitely for the worse. Of 
the six obvious misprints in the earlier text 
indicated by me three remain uncorrected, 
viz. at i. 13. 36; iii. 11. 713 iv. 2. 36. At iv. 
6. 3 Philitaeis has been corrected to Philiteis, 
but Philitaea is still read at iii. 3. 52. For the 
rest, readings such as mansisti stabulis abdita 
(ii. 33. 12) and sideris (iv. 5. 34) are re- 
tained, along with many others which in my 
opinion are indefensible. 

Some of the omissions and misstatements 
in the apparatus of ed. 1 have been rectified, 
but many indicated in my review survive, 
even the note at iii. 11. 5 which makes 
Lachmann propose pavidus as an emendation 
of navita. The reporting of Vo. is still com- 
pletely unreliable and the case is not much 
better for P. 

References to some of the Propertian 
literature that has been published since ed. 1 
have been added to the bibliographical notes 
above the apparatus and also inserted in the 
Nominum et Librorum Compendia preceding the 
text. A note on p. 174 headed ‘Ultima hora’ 
mentions the Propertiana of Dr. Shackleton 
Bailey, but corrupts his name to Balley, 
just as at iii. 9. 9 (read 8) Professor D. M. 
Jones becomes Jenes, D. M., and my own 
edition is attributed on p. xxix to F. A. 
Barber. 

To sum up, the merits and demerits of ed. 
2 are much the same as those of ed. 1. 


Oxford E. A. BARBER 


Maria Luisa PAtapini: A proposito 
della tradizione poetica sulla battaglia 
di Azio. (Collection Latomus, xxxv.) 
Pp. 47. Brussels; Latomus, 1958. 
Paper, 70 B. fr. 


Tue author of this study examines ex- 
haustively and with copious references to 


wh 


modern literature the treatment of the battle 
of Actium by Horace, Virgil, and Proper. 
tius. Unfortunately Professor Wistrand’s 
Horace’s Ninth Epode and its Historical Back. 
ground, which makes a strong case for believ- 
ing that poem to have been written at sea 
before the battle, was published too late for 
her to make use of it. No general conclusions 
emerge from the detail of her study, unless 
it be that Virgil and still more Propertius go 
further than Horace in using the battle as a 
theme for glorifying Octavian. It is argued 
that they follow a ‘court version’ or ‘official 
propaganda’, of which it was a feature to 
keep Antony in the background, to maintain 
silence about a decisive (but allegedly in- 
glorious) use of fire against his fleet, and to 
make Cleopatra’s flight the result, not the 
cause, of Octavian’s victory. The existence 
and nature of this ‘court version’ may not 
be as certain as the author believes; e.g. 
Antony is prominent in the account of 
Velleius, whom she adduces over other 
matters as a ‘court historian’. If this reserva- 
tion is made, her work provides a useful aid 
to anyone who wishes to interpret closely the 
Actian passages in the three poets. 


Trinity College, Cambridge F. H. SANDBACH 


CarmMeLo A. RapisarRDA: Orientii 
Commonitorium; Carmina Orientio tri- 
buta. Testo critico. Pp. 185; 2 fac- 
similes, Catania: Universita (Centro 
di Studi sull’Antico Cristianesimo), 
1958. Paper, L. 2,000. 


Ir may be said at once that Mr. Rapisarda’s 
edition of Orientius’ poem on the Christian 
mode of life is a great improvement on the 
editions of both Robinson Ellis (1888, 
C.S.E.L. xvi) and L. Bellanger (1903). In 
his introduction the editor briefly discusses 
the probable date of the poem, the identifica- 
tion of its author with Orientius, Bishop of 
Auch in the early fifth century, and the 
authenticity of the short poems attributed 
to Orientius, about which he is rightly 
sceptical. He is, however, primarily con- 
cerned with the manuscript tradition and its 
expositors, in particular Ellis, whom he 
criticizes for inaccurate or inadequate 
reports of manuscript readings: e.g. at i. 
508 Ellis fails to impute to A the excellent 
reading uinceret et and at ii. 12 to record the 
marginal correction, by the same hand, of 
consociande to consociere (conjectured by 
Havet) ; in ii. 228 the dm. rey. praemaduisse 
turns out to be the work not of Orientius or 
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his copyists, who wrote permaduisse, but of 
editors; and similar errors are displayed by 
Bellanger. Rapisarda goes on to give notes, 
many very instructive, on some fifty pas- 
sages, and subsequently a full bibliography. 
The text follows and the work concludes with 
a useful concordance. 

The text, which is based on his own inspec- 
tion of manuscript evidence and which sug- 
gests a wide acquaintance with previous 
work, differs in the Commonitorium from that 
of both Ellis and Bellanger at the same place 
about fifty-five times and from that of Ellis 
alone about thirty-five times in addition. 
A large number of these changes seem to the 
reviewer desirable and several essential. In 
his choice between the readings of the Tours 
manuscript (A) and those of the lost Anchin 
manuscript transcribed by Delrio (B) the 
editor shows a wise discrimination: e.g. 
the reading of the generally inferior B is pre- 
ferred in i. 319 contere calcatum cum mundi 
principe (i.e. diabolo) mundum (mortis cum A) 
with appeal to John 12. 31, etc.; but does 
not the sense require si (A), not ni (B edd.), 
in i. 512? In some cases he excellently re- 
turns to the manuscript reading as in i. 448 
(cf. 558) seque tamen notis addere luminibus (sc. 
oderit femina) and, with but slight alteration, 
in the much-persecuted passage, ii. 215 f., 
now made respectable by Galdi’s reference 
to its source in St. Jerome. Rapisarda, 
however, has not hesitated to adopt a 
number of emendations: e.g. in i. 85 (deum) 
sensu matorem (Baehrens) ousts the nonsensical 
5. maiori; in ii. 285 Commire’s conjecture 
non, gui mos is shown to be right (but istic = 
‘in this world’—cf. i. 9 istud aeuum and 
C.S.E.L. xxx. 434—is sound); in ii. 407, 
however, the adoption of Weyman’s con- 
jecture cumque (followed up by quicumque) = 
quandocumque is very questionable. In few 
places does he retain a text which seems 
frankly improbable: e.g. in i. 506 ferrum .. . 
armamus the meaning ascribed ‘transform 
iron into arms’ receives no support from 
Virg. Aen. ix. 773 (pp. 41 f.). The text of the 
small poems, which have a late appearance, 
is inevitably less satisfactory, but a number of 
much-needed improvements on Ellis’s text have 
been made: e.g. in2.6and 7 and 3. 113 Colum- 
ba, Vitis, and Semen respectively replace the in- 
excusable Columna, Mitis, and Sanctum (the 
last occasioned by a misreading of the manu- 
script); in 3. 76 X brachia fixi (Commire) 
admirably replaces ? (i.e. uel) 6. f.; but the 
substitution in 3. 37 of the neuter gladium 
(Havet) for the disyllabic gaudium of A in 
work containing such metrical features as 
piscis (2. 8) and séclorum (3. 1) seems a mistake. 
The critical apparatus accompanying the 
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text is full and embodies many corrections of 
previous reports of readings as well as 
numerous conjectures; readers have now all 
the information they need for forming their 
own judgements on matters of text. 

A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, 
Volumen xv. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1958. 
Paper, fl. 46. 


THE new volume of S.Z.G. follows the same 
plan as its predecessors, and it will suffice 
to call attention to one or two points which 
occur to me in connexion with individual 
items. 

242. Woodhead’s indication as to the date 
of this dedication is very ambiguous. 
Kunze said ‘Im spateren 3. Jahrhundert 
dirfte danach unsere Inschrift entstanden 
sein, zwischen der Physkosbasis mit der 
Formel Adeiwy (Olympia V, Nr. 
295) und den 4ltesten Inschriften, die 
verwenden (Olympia V, 302)’. On this 
Woodhead comments ‘Formae litterarum et 
ratio inscribendi pusilla vix aetati Hellenisti- 
cae consentaneae videntur, sed e testimonio 
dialecti titulus non post J. v. Olympia 302, 
ut putat K., locandus est’. This suggests that 
Woodhead is correcting Kunze for something 
he never said: ‘ut putat K.’ should be placed 
after ‘sed’. 

272. On the vanished ethnic in line 7 see 
Klaffenbach’s remarks, /.G. ix. i?, p. xxv, 
lines 55 ff. (not available to Woodhead). 

293. On Mocxos Mocxiwvos *Iovdaios see 
D. M. Lewis, Journ. Sem. Stud. 1957, 264 f. 

349. Merkelbach’s ‘correction’ of ordce 
tov to oraae dy is superfluous, for the 
photograph published by Flaceli¢re in 
FDelphes, iii, 4, pl. xxiii, 2, shows clearly 
ZTAZEAON, although he himself printed 
oraae, rov. Cf. now Merkelbach, Philol. 103, 
1959, Pp. 136. 

531. Woodhead’s lemma to this statue- 
base in honour of Marcus Aurelius is rather 
misleading : ‘Honores Imp. Marci Aureli, a. 
140/161 p.’. Marcus did not, of course, 
become Imperator until 161, and the in- 
scription calls him Kaicap. 

860. The most important point in the 
article of Vandoni is the suggestion that the 
order of the hymns should be altered (cf. 
j.E.A. xliii (19-57, 105, no. 26), and this 
should surely be mentioned. 
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Much would be gained if the rubrics were 
composed in simple English. 
All Souls College, Oxford P. M. Fraser 


Ezio Borarri: La critica filosofica e 


letteraria in Quintiliano. Pp. 63. 
Brussels: Latomus, 1958. Paper, 
90 B.fr. 


Botarri’s little book consists of comments 
and reflections on some passages of Quin- 
tilian, especially Jnst. Orat. x. 1, which deal 
with pedagogy, philosophy, and literary 
criticism. The reviewer wishes that the 
author’s affection for his theme was matched 
by evidence of critical penetration or mastery 
of the relevant ancient and modern material. 
A full-scale bibliography might be out of 
place in so slight a work, but Bolaffi, at the 
other extreme, almost confines his citations 
of modern works to general books in Italian. 
Even in criticizing the famous ‘reading-list’ 
of Inst. Orat. x. 1, tiiough he makes some al- 
lowance for Quintilian’s pedagogical purpose, 
he is in the main content, especially when 
dealing with Greek writers, to confirm or con- 
fute Quintilian’s sometimes perfunctory judge- 
ments by equally perfunctory quotations from 
modern histories of ancient literature. The 
discussions of Lucretius and Seneca contain 
the matter most worth while, but when 
Bolaffi traces Quintilian’s ideal of the vere 
civilis vir, the Romanus sapiens, directly to 
Seneca De Otio 31 (natura nos ad utrumque 
genuit et contemplationi et actioni) he seems to 
ignore not only the background and history 
of the two ideas but also their dissimilarity. 
For Quintilian, as for Cicero, contemplatio is 
not an end in itself. 

Bolaffi thinks that Quintilian must have 
accepted Varro’s views on Analogy and 
Anomaly because of the admiration he 
expresses for Varro’s learning, and that his 
liking for the ‘middle way’ was due to Stoic 
influence. He claims for Quintilian the 
attribution to the young Cicero of iuvenilis 
abundantia, ignoring Or. 108, and cites Inv. 
ii. g instead of De Orat. i. 5 as the proof-text 
for Quintilian’s remarks (iii. 1. 20) on 
Cicero’s earliest rhetorical writings. 

In sketching Quintilian’s relationship to 
Cicero Bolaffi offers some useful illustrations 
of Quintilian’s occasional independence of 
his acknowledged hero and master, e.g. in 
regard to the authenticity of the alleged 
Periclean speeches circulated in antiquity, 
and, more important, the place of philo- 
sophy in the orator’s training. Yet to this 
large theme only seven pages are allotted, 


while Bolaffi devotes the last six of his sixty. 
one pages to a summary of his views so dis- 
proportionate in scale and repetitious in con- 
tent as to emphasize a thinness of material 
for which. genial enthusiasm cannot com- 
pensate. 


University of Southampton A. E. Douctas 


Franz Hamp: Alexander der Grosse, 
Pp. 92. Géttingen: Musterschmidt, 
1958. Paper, DM. 3.60. 


Tus small book is one of a series, ‘Persén- 
lichkeit und Geschichte’. intended for the 
general reader rather than the specialist. It 
gives a lucid and well-proportioned account 
of Alexander and an estimate of his impor- 
tance. Views are stated rather than argued 
and evidence is not cited. None the less 
there are points of interest to the professional 
historian and the last chapter in particular 
(pp. 71-91) is worthy of attention. 

Hampl is not one of those to whom 
Alexander is the conscious architect of the 
Hellenistic world, animated by some great 
idea such as the brotherhood of man, or 
aiming at some great good like the Helleniza- 
tion of the East, occasionally diverted by 
Pothos but never seriously distracted. 
Hampl’s Alexander is essentially a conqueror 
from the barbarian periphery of civiliza- 
tion, whose nature was profoundly passionate 
and whose driving force was the desire for 
power and glory. He argues (p. 78) that 
Alexander cared nothing about the hel- 
lenization of the East, and as for the brother- 
hood of man he does not even mention the 
reconciliation feast of Opis, let alone the 
prayer. The key to the man he finds in his 
violent excesses and irrational desires, and he 
emphasizes the enormity of leading an army 
through the Gedrosian desert simply to outdo 
Cyrus and Semiramis (pp. 63 f.), or of seek- 
ing to fight on beyond the Beas when the 
limits of manageable empire were long past. 

The general view will find many sym- 
pathizers, but there are questionable points. 
Although Alexander does not clearly ap- 
pear to have sought to extend Greek culture, 
in the consolidation of the Persian-Mace- 
donian Empire he showed a higher degree of 
political vision than many of his barbarian 
subjects, and perhaps Hampl has done him 
less than justice. The proskynesis scene at 
Bactra (p. 49) is taken to be an attempt ‘to 
force the Companions to recognise at least 
his divine parentage’: quite apart from the 
highly questionable assumption that Greeks 
and Macedonians viewed the matter in the 
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same light (after all, it was not a Mace- 
donian who jibbed at the implied divine 
honour) the whole affair is likely to be not 
for the greater glory of Alexander, but rather 
for the smoother working of the empire; in 
a political experiment he could accept failure, 
but he could never have abandoned so 
readily a demand for honours. Likewise one 
may refuse to make much of the Susa mar- 
riage, but the crisis caused by the arrival of 
the Epigoni and its resolution in the prayer 
for xowwvia rijs dpyjs suggest that Alexander 
deliberately sought some sort of concord 
between the rulers of East and West. Per- 
haps Hampl’s rather extreme position is due 
in part to the faulty tendency to identify 
Greek and Macedonian: Alexander’s con- 
cern was to unify Macedonians and Persians 
and the Greeks hardly came into it. In two 
matters Hampl has gone further than his 
generally careful regard for the best evidence 
should have allowed: of 323 one is surprised 
to read that ‘spatestens in dieser Zeit hat 
sich wohl in ihm die Vorstellung festgesetzt, 
Herrscher iiber den ganzen Erdkreis zu 
sein’, and on p. 69 it is asserted that Alexan- 
der obliged the Greeks to vote him divine 
honours. 

In general, however, the book is both 
sound and stimulating. 


University College, Oxford G. L. CAWKWELL 


C. H. Ducas and R. 
Thésée—Images et Reécits. Pp. 87; 
24 plates. Paris: de Boccard, 1958. 
Paper. 


We have here two parallel Lives of Theseus 
—the literary account and the pictorial. 
‘Daddy’ Dugas, who devoted much of his 
long life to the study of Greek pottery, 
fighting what must sometimes have seemed 
a losing battle on its behalf, here makes the 
vases something more than simple illustra- 
tion of the texts ; they are the living tradition 
of the hero’s deeds in the century or two 
when the legend was still largely in the 
making. Flaceliére’s part is an agreeable 
translation of Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, 
prefaced by a free-verse rendering of the 
two lyrics of Bacchylides. Plutarch consorts 
strangely with the Attic masters; in the 
paintings Theseus is a living being because 
he is a hero, whereas the biographer has to 
kill the hero to save the dead man’s life. 
The photographs are a good representa- 
tive series with some excellent close-ups. 
But less than twenty works are illustrated in 
all, and the selection has had to be rigorous. 
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All but two of the vases are red-figured, and 
this allows attention to be concentrated on 
the sudden emergence at the end of the 
sixth century of Theseus as a second 
Herakles, and on his subsequent canoniza- 
tion as a national hero. The choice of pic- 
tures reveals M. Dugas as himself an 
Athenian propagandist. We see the hero as a 
sort of embodiment of Athenian cwd¢poovvn, 
bearing the burden of his city’s destiny 
and bravely sacrificing pleasure to duty. 
The splendid photographs (pls. 20-21) 
of the renunciation of Ariadne on the Syra- 
cuse crater are indeed moving and perhaps 
the best thing in the book; but those who 
think of Theseus as a gay, spontaneous lover 
would gladly spare a trousered Amazon 
or two for the sake of a rapturous scene like 
that with Helen on Euthymides’ amphora in 
Munich, 

The book is well produced, though the 
elders with ‘spectres’ in their hand on p. 71 
may have some readers searching the picture 
in vain. Mme de Boccard merits high praise 
for her determination to continue her 
husband’s devoted work as a publisher of 
classical books. 


University of Bristol J. M. Coox 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number 12. 
Pp. xii+287; 59 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press 
(London, Oxford University Press), 
1958. Cloth, 8os. net. 


THE most important article in this volume 
is the report by Paul Underwood on the work 
done by the Byzantine Institute in 1956 on 
the frescoes in the Kariye Camii. The fres- 
coes uncovered and repaired are those in the 
vault and lunettes of the Parecclesion ; and if 
the results are not quite as sensational as 
those shown in the first and second reports 
of the Institute’s work, they prove that the 
high artistic level of the whole series was 
maintained throughout the chapel. Under- 
wood also adds some interesting notes on the 
structural and other work done on the 
Church during the previous year. This 
volume also contains an article by Henri 
Stern on the mosaics of St. Constance at 
Rome, which is particularly valuable for 
its discussion of the use by the earlier 
Christians of pagan mythological scenes in 
their decoration, and a catalogue raisonnée 
by Alfred Bellinger of the Roman and 
Byzantine medallions in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection. 

There are four theological articles, a 
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study contrasting Arianism and Apol- 
linarianism by Harry Wolfson, and three on 
the Cappadocian Fathers, by Professors 
Callahan, Ladner, and Otis, of which the 
last is a useful attempt to give a synthesis of 
Cappadocian thought and to show it dif- 
fered from the trend of Western thought. 
Professor Gibb provides an important ac- 
count of Byzantine-Umayyad relations, 
showing how close if ambivalent they were, 
and emphasizing, against the opinions of 
Mlle van Berchem and M. Sauvaget,.that 
the decoration of the great Ummayad 
mosques was in fact undertaken by mosaicists 
sent by the Byzantine Emperor. 

The volume, which maintains the high 
standard of production of its predecessors, 
is dedicated to the memory of the American 
Byzantinist, A. M. Friend. 


STEvEN RuNCIMAN 


F. vAN DER MEER and CHRISTINE 
Mourmann: Atlas of the Early Chris- 
tian World. Translated and edited by 
Mary F. Heptunp and H. H. 
Rowtey. Pp. 216. London and 
Edinburgh: Nelson, 1958. Cloth, 
70s. net. 


For this splendid volume a great debt is 
owed by all students of early Christian his- 
tory to both authors and publishers. It is 
entitled an Atlas, and without doubt it 
makes a claim to be deemed a contribution 
to knowledge in the strict sense on account of 
its forty-two finely drawn maps, all the work 
of van der Meer. These include churches 
founded before Diocletian’s time, the distri- 
bution of early Christian monuments, and 
a particularly valuable map showing the 
location of the chief shrines of saints, besides 
plans of Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria—the last being frankly 
described as largely conjectural. For the 
marking of the sees represented at Nicaea 
Honigmann’s list is followed; perhaps it 
might be added in the notes that even this 
list is not a statement of certain, guaranteed 
knowledge in every single instance. It is 
disturbing to notice a considerable number 
of disagreements about the exact sites of 
cities when van der Meer is compared with 
the new edition of Anderson’s Map of Asia 
Minor edited by Calder and Bean. The 
excellent map showing the divisions of the 
Roman Empire after Diocletian’s reorganiza- 


tion has an explanatory note which does not 
give quite enough information about the 
subsequent changes made by Constantine 
and his successors (on which cf. A. H. M, 
Jones in 7.R.S. xliv [1954], 21-29). 

But the book contains far more than maps, 
The main body of the work consists of 614 
plates showing monuments and remains of 
early Christian art, provided with a lively 
commentary. The expert will already know 
what the authors tell him, but nowhere else 
will he find it all put together so conveniently 
and cheaply. The photographs are good, and 
the commentary throughout perceptive and 
succinct, perfectly adapted for the educated 
public to whom it is addressed. The plates 
are well classified, being grouped by locality, 
date, and subject-matter. It might have been 
of special value if there had been more 
illustration of contemporary pagan monu- 
ments to show the continuity and contrast 
between new and old. But here the intention 
of the authors comes to the fore. Their aim 
appears to have been to show early Christian 
art as an expression of the faith and worship 
of the Church rather than to relate the 
individuality of these forms to the surround- 
ing pagan world. Their selection admirably 
serves their purpose. A few pagan examples 
are admitted, however, such as the Mith- 
raeum beneath San Clemente and the 
underground basilica by the Porta Mag- 
giore, though we do not see the painting in 
the apse. Some pictures from the Dura 
synagogue are included. But almost all the 
illustrations show the favourite motifs in 
sculpture and painting and the charac- 
teristic styles of architecture which the 
Church developed. 

There are a few slips. We do not need the 
apse of Augustine’s church at Hippo illus- 
trated twice (436 = 539). At p. 136 we 
read that according to Augustine ‘it was 
customary to place a piece-.of tapestry or 
a cushion on the [bishop’s] seat (cathedra 
velata)’. Presumably the reference intended is 
Ep. xxiii. 3, which does not specify how the 
cathedra was covered. From Pacian, £p. ii. 3 
(linteata sedes), it is clear that linen was used; 
and this is supported by Pontius’ remark 
that while Cyprian was waiting for the pro- 
consul to arrive he was given a linen-covered 
seat (sedile linteo tectum) ‘ut et sub ictu pas 
sionis episcopatus honore frueretur’ (Vile 
16). At p. 180 the date of Gregory Nazian- 
zen’s Theological Orations is wrongly given 
as 370 (for 380). 


Christ Church, Oxford H. Cuapwick 
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SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


DIONISO 
XX (1957), Fasc. 3-4 


A. Lesky, Sul problema del tragico (two lec- 
tures given at the University of Milan, Dec. 
1957): after reviewing the elements of 
Homeric poetry which foreshadow tragedy, 
argues that the Peripatetic definition of the 
tragic concept is inadequate for an under- 
standing of its further development, six 
aspects of which are studied in Greek and 
German literature and thought. G. Caputo, 
Pavimento di conistra dipinto: describes and 
attempts a reconstruction of the painted 
designs on the various layers of pavement in 
the theatre at Leptis Magna. U. Redand, 
Esistenza e destino nel volto tragico dell’Ellade: 
the contrast of Apollinine and Dionysiac 
elements in Greek literature and the change 
in concepts of fate and destiny accompanying 
transition from epic to tragedy. E. Paratore, 
Originalita del teatro di Seneca: analyses the 
characters of Thyestes, Phaedra, and Cly- 
taemestra to show that Seneca’s reputation 
as a dramatist has suffered from prejudice 
and from unfair comparison with Greek 
tragedy; he represents a new and fruitful 
development of the tragic idea. B. Stumpo, 
Le Baccanti di Euripide: the Bacchae is neither 
an attack on religion nor a rationalist’s palin- 
ode, but an allegory based on the opposing 
principlessymbolized by Pentheus and Diony- 
sus. M. Gigante, Lucretius Sisyphum Critiae est 
imitatus: detects imitation of Critias fr. 25 
D-K’ in Lucretius v. 1188 ff. A. Plebe, 
Recenti interpretazioni del concetto greco di mimesi : 
supports and applies A. Pagliaro’s concept 
of mimesis, and discusses his views of the 
aesthetic theories of Crates and Andro- 
menides in relation to Diogenes of Babylon 
and others. G. L. Luzzatto, Die Médnaden, 
iibertragen von Ernest Buschor: illustrates with 
quotations and comments the merits of 
Buschor’s translation of the Bacchae. 


XXI (1958), Fasc. 1-4 


L. Alfonsi, J Centauri di Levio: comparing the 
only surviving fragment ubi ego saepe petris 
with Eur. Bacch. 306 ff., Jon 714 ff., Aristoph. 
Nub. 603-6, thinks that Dionysus may have 
appeared in the play. R. Cantarella. Eschilo 


(lecture to the Societa Italiana per il Pro- 
gresso delle Scienze) : deals generally with the 
importance of tragedy for Greek culture and 
of Aeschylus for tragedy. S. Fusai, Due note 
all’ Agamennone di Eschilo: proposes new read- 
ings and interpretations in 408-19 (at 412-13 
mdpeott aripos adoidopos adver” 
pévwy iseiv) and 1146-9 (at 1148 dypéyova 
for dydva). L. Luzzatto, Niccolini, traduttore 
di Eschilo: Niccolini transposes Aeschylus’ 
dramatic effect into a smoother, more man- 
nered style; his poetic merits appear better 
in his translations than in his original plays. 
A. Battegazzore, Influssi e polemiche nel fr. 25 
(DK) di Crizia: criticizes Norden’s view of the 
Democritean character of the Sisyphus-frag- 
ment (Critias’ muxvds tis Kal aodos 
avjip does not correspond to Democritus’ 
Adytot Critias’ aim is to dis- 
credit religion ; a detailed study of vv. 16-19 
reveals elements derived from Xenophanes 
and Gorgias. L. Sirchia, La cronologia delle 
Trachinie: the technique shown in the lyric 
passages and in the use of dialogue and 
monologue suggests a middle position among 
Sophocles’ surviving plays; the character of 
Deianeira shows a concept of tragedy closer 
to that of O.T. than of Ajax and Antigone. 
R. Radice, Perennita del mito greco (introduc- 
tory address for the fourteenth series of 
classical plays at Syracuse): the vitality of 
Greek myths is largely due to the vitality 
of the dramatic masterpieces which embody 
them. G. Schiassi, Sul dramma satiresco Agén: 
in this play Harpalus, nicknamed Pallides, 
was represented in the comic tradition of 
orpaniitns in contrast to = 
Alexander the Great. G. Clerici, La com- 
media attica antica nella critica di Aristofane: 
Aristophanes’ criticism of his seniors as poets 
is generally fair and favourable, the attack 
on Cratinus’ drunkenness and decrepitude 
being probably exaggerated and an attempt 
to discredit a rival rather than a judgement 
of his literary worth ; his criticism of his con- 
temporaries is often unjust and provoked by 
rivalry and especially by defeats at their 
hands. E. Cremonesi, Rapporti tra le origini 
della poesia bucolica ¢ della poesia comica nella 
tradizione peripatetica: Theon’s account of the 
origin of the Bucolic is shown, by detailed 
comparison with the Peripatetic account of 
the origin of Comedy, to be a theoretical 
construction from Peripatetic sources; it is 
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84 
unsupported by any evidence in Bucolic 
poetry itself. 


XXII (1959), Fasc. 1-2 


N. Sammartano, Gli spettacoli classici in 
Italia (lecture given in Florence, 1958): an 
historical sketch of the performance of classi- 
cal plays in Italy since 1911, and of the work 
of the Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico. 
E. Paratore, Ettore Romagnoli (lecture to 
introduce the fifteenth series of classical 
plays at Syracuse, and to commemorate the 
twentieth anniversary of Romagnoli’s death) : 
a study of Romagnoli’s poetry and scholar- 
ship, relating his merits as a translator, 
especially of Aristophanes, to the character 
of his original prose and verse. P. C. Sestieri, 
Riflessi di drammi eschilei nella ceramica pestana : 
describes, with interpretation and criticism, 
paintings based on Choephori and Eumenides 
on three new vessels from Paestum, and 
assigns two of them to Asteas (5 plates). 
R. Cantarella, J/ Dioniso di Pilo e i precedenti 
del dramma greco: combining the attestation 
of Dionysos on a Pylos tablet with the evi- 
dence of the archaic Dionysiac ritual in 
Elis, suggests that the Dionysiac sources of 
Greek drama may go back to pre-Homeric 
times. A. M. Scarcella, Letture euripidee: ‘Le 
Troadi’: the play acquires unity from the 
series of allusions to the destruction awaiting 
Greeks as well as Trojans and from its 
general attitude of unrelieved pessimism 
about human destiny. Allusions to the action 
of the Alexandros, of which some fragments 
anticipate aspects of the Troades, show the 
whole trilogy to have had unity of structure 
and outlook. G. L. Luzzatto, Michel Beer 
e la Clitennestra moderna: an appreciation of 
Beer’s tragedy, which he published in 1818. 
R. Cantarella, Menandro—Dyskolos (ovvero Il 
Misantropo) : a prose translation of vv. 1-232, 
784-969, with added stage directions. F. C. 
GéGrschen, Zu Menanders Dyskolos: a brief 
description of Martin’s edition, with sugges- 
tions for improvements in a possible second 
edition and ¢c. 40 emendations to the text. 
F. C. Gérschen; Zwei zusammengehérige 
Fragmente aus Euripides’ Telephos: combines 
frags. 12 and 13, so that 13. 1-8 are ex- 
tended by 12. 5-12 respectively; proposes 
completions for the lines so formed, and 
interprets the passage as part of a dialogue 
between three characters (e.g. Telephus, 
Agamemnon, Clytaemestra). G. L. Luzzatto, 
Schiller, ‘Die Braut von Messina’ e il teatro greco: 
studies Schiller’s theory and use of the 
chorus in tragedy; the play as a whole is 
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vitiated by the introduction of elements of 
Greek religion into a Christian setting. 


ERANOS 


LVII (1959), Fasc. 1-2 
J. Chadwick, Inscribed sealings from Mycenae: 
interprets some of the words in Wt 501-7, 
by way of appendix to his article in T.A.P.A. 
vol. xlviii, finding ‘funnels’, éyyvojres, and 
‘washbasins’, xepurrfres, and an adjective 
mdpduprot, ‘miscellaneous’. E. A. Wolff, The 
Date of Aeschylus’ Danaid Tetralogy (cont.): 
maintains that alleged allusions to contem- 
porary events are too uncertain to support 
any conclusion; arguments from the size 
of the chorus, the simplicity of the plot, the 
setting, the lack of characterization are not 
cogent. But Earp’s analysis of style shows it to 
be (a) less suited to drama than that of the 
other plays, (6) experimental; this suits an 
early date. But tragic concept and theology 
(examined in some detail) are very similar 
to those of the Oresteia; if the tetralogy is 
early, Aeschylus’ view of life was formed 
early. R. D. Dawe, The MSS. F, G, T of 
Aeschylus: argues that FG represent an early 
working copy of Triclinius, T his final view. 
G cannot be neglected; not only does it 
anticipate various modern conjectures, it 
seems sometimes alone to preserve the truth, 
e.g. Eum. 12 péyav, 438 7ravd’. R. M. 
Ogilvie, Fulianus Redivivus: emends nineteen 
passages in Julian’s Letters. R. Gansiniec, 
Pallas Athéna: argues that AOjvy is an ethnic, 
‘the Athenian’; she was a protector of 
maidens, herself a maiden. ITaAAas is 
a poetic invention, ‘Maid of Athens’, of 
which A@jvn is a democratized 
form. H. T. Rowell, A Quotation from Marcus 
Caelius Rufus in St. Jerome, in Galatas Ill. 
5. 509: has its hitherto unnoticed source in 
Quintilian iv. 2. 123. H. Lyngby, Clious 
Publicius and Porta Trigemina : places the latter 
in a wall running from the north end of the 
Aventine to the Tiber, and the former in the 
neighbourhood of Vicolo di S. Sabina. B. 
Tamm-Fahlstrém, Remarques sur les Odéons de 
Rome : believes that Trajan built an odeum in 
addition to Domitian’s; Hadrian had it 
demolished, but provided a substitute in his 
Athenaeum. J. Palm, Eine Bemerkung iiber 
@pa = Stunde: shows this to be earlier than 
L.S.J. recognize, being found in Polybius, a 
papyrus of 246 B.c and probably used by 
Agatharchus and Hecataeus. J. B. Bauer, 
Xu Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum 
religionum 5. 4: shows that the passage is 4 
reminiscence of Tertullian, Js. 40. 8, which 
provides the missing words ; except for an ¢t, 
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Skutsch was right. G. Urégdi, Ein Beitrag 
zur rimischen Bankgeschichte: argues from Suet. 
Aug. 3. 1 that Roman bankers bribed voters 
on their clients’ account. 


MNEMOSYNE 


4TH SeriEs, XII (1959), Fasc. 2 


J. Gonda, A Remark on ‘Periphrastic’ Construc- 
tions in Greek: discusses the use of construc- 
tions of the type Avwy . . . éori (Fv, elva), 
particularly by Herodotus; they occur where 
the writer prefers a semi-nominal construc- 
tion to a verbal sentence. J. C. Kamerbeek, 
Premieres reconnaissances travers le Dyscolos de 
Ménandre: gives notes and conjectures on 
thirty-six passages and analyses the plot: 
Cnemon’s fall into the well must be re- 
garded as a divine punishment, a comic 
variation on the result of Aybris in tragedy. 
J. H. C. Kern, Two Attic Head-Vases: 
describes and illustrates one of these early- 
fifth-century vases acquired by the Leyden 
Museum of Antiquities in 1899 and said to 
have been found at Eretria; in 1957 the 
museum acquired a similar head-vase 
(A.R.V., go1/20). J. C. Kamerbeek, émxei- 
peva (Ilepi 34. 2): perhaps a calque 
from Latin apposita; cf. dicere apposite ad 
persuasionem (Cic.). P. J. Sijpesteijn: in the 
papyrus published by Barns in Studia 
Patristica i (1957), for maddav read made 
(= mdAa) dv....B. A. van Groningen, 
in Euripides, fr. 200 N. (Antiope), for adv 
(Galen read ovvomdos. 
W. J. W. Koster: Par. Gr. 2712 of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes is of the four- 
teenth, not thirteenth, century. G. V. Sum- 
ner, Euripides Electra 876-8: translate ‘now 
our (duérepor) beloved princes of old will 
rule the land—justly, and having destroyed 
those who were ruling unjustly (rods 8’ 
ddikws, sc. tupavvevovras).’ B. A. van 
Groningen, pucéw oupmdrav: a 
pvduwy must have been a state-appointed 
landlord of a Sicilian inn. J. Gonda, The 
Etymology of Latin mactus: this is connected 
with Skt. mah-, mahant-, and also with Skt. 
mahayati and cognate words, both groups 
having the same etymology; cf. Vedic 
mdhati. W. B. Sedgwick, Conjectures on 
Plautus : on Amph. 56, 68, 293, 401, Asin. 520, 
Aul. 107, 312, 438, 452, 655-7, Bach. 392, 
491, 509, 626, Cas. 327, 427, 858, Cist. 222, 
Most. 1010 (for sciam read scias) [quod before 
this is Guietus’ correction for guas or qua]. 
J. H. Quincey, Fuvenal 8. 192-6: the sense 
is: it is beside the point to object that they 
sold their distinguished dead (funera) at a 
high price, for they still do with no Nero to 
compel them. 


4TH Serigs, XII (1959), Fasc. 3 


G. van Hoorn, Dionysos et Ariadne: D. is an 
early incomer to Greece (Pylos Linear B), 
perhaps from Crete, and A. is in origin an 
Aegean vegetation goddess ; their iepds yduos 
is a feature of primitive mythology. K. J. 
McKay, Studies in Aithon I: defends Bergk’s 
aifova for aifoma in Hes. Op. 363, and 
aifovos in Soph. Aj. 222. H. T. Wallinga, 
The Structure of Herodotus ii. 99-142: supports 
Flinders Petrie’s transposition of ii. 124-36 
after ii. 99, whereby H. is acquitted of 
having dated the pyramid-builders Cheops, 
Chephren, and Mycerinus absurdly late. 
B. A. van Groningen, Quelques notes sur le 
Dyscolos de Ménandre: conjectures and notes 
on |. 10 of the Hypothesis, on the Dramatis 
Personae, and on twenty-six passages of the 
text. S. Blankert, Notes on Virgil, Georgics 
iv. 25-go: assuming that V. had a fair 
knowledge of bees, comments on Il. 25 f., 28 
(morantes = ‘the stragglers’), 37-40, 45f., 
56—go. 


4TH Series, XII (1959), Fasc. 4 


B. A. van Groningen, Nouvelles notes sur le 
Dyscolos de Ménandre: on thirty-three pas- 
sages. G. Zuntz, Notes on the Dyscolos: on 
fifteen passages. E. Friezer, Interregnum and 
patrum auctoritas: the alleged interregnum on 
Romulus’ death is a fabrication by antiquarii; 
the limitation of the interregnum to five days 
may not be as old as Mommsen supposed ; in 
early days the patricians did not possess the 
auspicia populi Romani; the patrum auctoritas, 
originating as a vague, almost magical con- 
cept, was conferred by all members of the 
Senate, not only by the patricians, and it is 
unlikely that interreges were appointed by 
patrician senators only. C. Questa, Inter- 
pretazione metrica di Terenzio, Adelphoe 610— 
617: 610 pentameter ending; 610a iambic 
dimeter and cretic dimeter catalectic; 611 
two choriambic dimeters; 612 choriambus, 
diiambus, and choriambic dimeter; 613 
choriambic dimeter and cretic dimeter 
catalectic ; 614 cretic dimeter catalectic and 
hemiasclepiad II; 615 trochaic dimeter and 
glyconic ; 616 two choriambic dimeters ; 617 
hemiasclepiad II. W. J. Verdenius, Hera- 
clitus B 82-83 and 15: (a) in writing m@jxwv 
6 xdAdoros aicxpés H. plays on xadAias, 
a tame ape; (5) in H.’s doctrine wine is a 
liquid of death ; again he starts from a play 
on ambiguous words. J. F. Killeen, Fuvenal 
tit. 33: by praebere caput domina venale sub hasta 
J. is referring to provincials selling them- 
selves into slavery in order eventually to 
become Roman citizens; cf. Petr. 57. 10. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
XXXII (1959), 2 


L. Robert, Les Inscriptions grecques de Bulgarie : 
comments on J. G. Bulg., vol. i (Sofia, 1956), 
with addenda and corrigenda. J. André, 
Contribution a l’étude des glosses: notes and 
corrections on Glossaria Latina, v (Abba, Aa) 
(1931). E. Cavaignac, Pythagore et Socrate: in 
Ar. Birds 1558 éxeivov refers to Socrates and 
the passage affords confirmation of his in- 
terest in Pythagorean beliefs. Notes et 
Discussions: P. Chantraine, Etat présent de la 
philologie mycénienne, reviews recent works by 
E. L. Bennett, M. Lejeune, J. Chadwick, and 
T. B. L. Webster; E. de Saint-Denis reviews 


Carcopino’s Alésia. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E 
DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA 


N.S. XXXVII (1959), 3 


(225) A. Luppino, Divagazioni e precisazioni 
sulla Pitica III di Pindaro: studies certain 
points in Pythian 3, and gives an interesting 
list of echoes of the poem in Horace and 
Virgil; the value of his ‘precisazioni’ is re- 
vealed by the fact that he thinks that Elatos 
was Coronis’ human lover. (237) A. Garzya, 
Menandro nel giudizio di tre retori del primo 
Impero: considers the judgements on Menan- 
der expressed by Quintilian, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Dio of Prusa, as illus- 
trating Quintilian’s dictum (iii. 7. 8) that 
Menander’s posteri had a juster opinion of 
him than his contemporaries had had. (253) 
L. Alfonsi, Un giudizio di Antonio Giuliano 
sull’elegia latina?: discusses the words put 
into the mouth of the Spaniard, Antonius 
Iulianus, by Gellius (xix. 9. 8), and suggests 
that they are of some interest to students of 
ancient opinions on elegiac poetry (and 
even of Latin love poetry in general). (260) 
Angela M. Negri, De codice Bononiensi 797: 
gives a detailed description (in Latin) of 


the contents of this Bologna manuscript; it 
contains a variety of grammatical treatises, 
including some hitherto unpublished frag- 
ments (text provided), and it also contains 
some interesting notes on the price of live- 
stock and of agricultural products, written 
certainly in France about the end of the 
twelfth century (about two centuries after 
the main text). One may note also (at p. 
265) the attempt of the original owner of the 
book (or of its exemplar) to write Latin in 
Greek characters. 


N.S. XXXVII (1959), 4 


(337) G. Capovilla, Riflessi italici del miceneo 
B: first instalment of a study of Linear B 
with a view to enucleating from the con- 
tributions of ‘adstrati’? and ‘parastrati’ the 
remains (and especially the Italic remains) of 
the ‘sostrato mediterraneo’ ; Capovilla finds 
many connexions between Italian and 
Mycenaean place-names. (365) G. Lieberg, 
Pensiero e forma di un frammento pindarico: 
studies Pindar fr. 221 Snell, mainly as an 
example of the so-called ‘Priamel’ (cf. Hor. 
Od. i. 1) ; and proposes to add (d7}ras) at the 
end of the fragment as object to d:ac7e/Buw. 
(380) A. Rostagni, Jl De morte di L. Vario 
Rufo: discusses the fragments (Macrob. Sat. 
vi. I. 39-40, 2. 19-20) in relation to Virgil, 
Lucretius, Philodemus zepi @avdrov and 
mepi Gedv, Horace, and other authors, and 
concludes that De morte is the full title of the 
poem. (395) G. Manganaro, La ‘sophia’ di 
Dossenus: starting from the inscription on a 
late-fourth-century Paestan coin, Aoccéwov, 
which he argues is the name of the respon- 
sible magistrate and not of the moneyer, 
Manganaro considers the character Dos- 
sennus in Atellane farces, with special 
reference to the ‘inscriptus Dossenni monu- 
mento titulus: Hospes resiste et sophian 
Dossenni lege’ (Sen. Ep. 89. 7) and ‘popular’ 
epigraphy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue ‘Fondation Hardt’, La Chandoleine, Vandoeuvres (near Geneva), is in 
a position to invite as its guests, for a shorter or longer period, scholars and 
graduate students in the field of classics (excluding archaeology) who wish to 
complete their research in peaceful surroundings. Six guest-rooms are avail- 
able and guests have the use of a library of over 8,000 volumes, mainly on 
classical literature. 

Applications, accompanied, if need be, by references, should be sent to the 
Fondation not later than 15 December of each year for the following year. 
Applications received after that date will be considered only in special cases. 


Decisions are taken by the Advisory Council of the Fondation. 
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This volume is—as so many reviewers said of its predecessors, Nelson’s@ 
Atlas of the Bible and Atlas of the Early Christian World—‘much more than an 
atlas’. It exploits the resources of author, cartographer, and cameraman 
to achieve an engrossing re-creation of the ancient world of Greece@ 
and Rome. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Many of the superb photographs, reproduced ing 
gravure, were taken specially for this book, with the active assistance § 
of the Governments and Air Forces of Greece and Italy. They present the § 
geographical background—famous centres and sites of the classical scene @ 

and its landscapes. They provide also a conspectus of classical art—the@ 
notable landmarks in its development as well as small everyday objects, 
Line drawings clarify technical points for the non-expert. 4 


MAPS The maps illustrate every facet of classical history to be exe@ 
pected in such an Atlas. But they also depict for the first time many 
new topics, such as the sanctuaries of the Greek Gods, Greek buildings} : 
in the Mediterranean area, the organization of the Roman army and fleet, @ 
troop movements, trade in the Empire, the supply of animals for the™ 
arenas, and so on. Comments are imposed on each map in a manner 
to increase its usefulness both to the scholar and to the general reader, 


TEXT Maps and illustrations are amplified and co-ordinated by.am@ 
narrative and expository text. It covers systematically the political, @ 
social, and cultural history of the classical world, the rise and fall of @ 
Greece and Rome. A final section treats in detail classical literature @ 
and art and Roman law, showing how the world today feels their in- 
fluence still. 


INDEX A comprehensive index to Plates, Maps, and Text rendersq 
the book an indispensable work of reference for students. ¥ 
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